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ANSWER 


THE  JUNIOR  MEMBERS 

O F 

THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS, 

OF 

E D IN  B URGE, 


THE  MEMORIAL 


Dr  JAMES  GREGORY, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH, 
— PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  KING  FOR  SCOTLAND, — AND  ONE  OF  TIIE  MA- 
NAGERS OF  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY  OF  THIS  CITY. 


Vefter  porro  labor  facundior. 

Petit  hie  plus  temporis  atque  olei  plus, 

Namque  oblita  modi  milidima  pagina  furgit 
Omnibus,  et;  crel'eit  multa  damnofa  papyro. 

Sic  ingens  leium  nurcerus  jubet  atque  operum  lex. 


EDINBURGH: 

PRINTED  FOR  PETER  HILL,  EDINBURGH  I 
■y  AND 

XADELL  Sc  DAVIES, — AND  LONGMAN  Sc  REES,  LONDON, 
By  y,  Pillans  U?  Sony, — and  by  Ruthuen  is1  Sons, 
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r 


* 
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T-he  following  requdl  was  prefented  to  Mr  Bell,  as  the  oldeit 
of  the  Junior  Surgeons. 

Augufi  9.  1800. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Junior  Members  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons , it  was  Refolved , 

That  Mr  John  Bell  be  requefled  to  draw  up  an  Anfwer  to  Dr  Gre- 
gory's Memorial , to  be  prefented  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary 
at  their  firjl  meeting,  for  the  purpofe  of  doing  away  thofe  grofs  mifrepre- 
fentations  of  the  character  and  con  duel  of  the  Tounger  Surgeons,  contain- 
ed in  the  faid  Memorial . 

That  the  manner  in  which  this  Memorial  Jhall  be  drawn  up,  Jloall  be 
left  entirely  to  Mr  Bell's  diferetion  and  good  fenfe , fubjeEl  only  to  their 
revifal  before  it  be  prefented. 

By  appointment  of  the  Meeting , 

Walter  Hark  ness. 


After  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  had  decided  on  this  intereft- 
ing  Profeffional  Quellion,  Mr  Bell  thought  proper  to  addrefs  the 
following  Letter  to  each  of  the  Gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the 
honour  of  appointing  him  to  perform  this  duty. 

SIR, 

Ha  KING  now  finifijed  the  tajk  which  you,  along 
with  fome  other  Gentlemen  of  the  College , did  me  the  honour  to  ajfign  me,  / 
have  taken  from  my  ferutore , the  letter  in  which  your  general  requefi  is  con- 
veyed, and  1 find  that  it  was  the  defig n of  the  Gentlemen  ajfociated  on 


that  occafon,  that  the  Anfwer  to  Dr  Gregory  s Memorial , and  to  the 
**  grofs  mifreprefentations  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Younger  Sur- 
geonsfhould  be  prefented  before  the  firjl  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Managers  have  puffed  over  fince  1 under- 
took this  unpleafant  tafk.  The  opinion  of  the  Profeffion  has  been 
publicly  and  Jlrongly  expreffed.  The  confiitutional  point  has  been 
decided  by  repeated  votes  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; and  I 
cannot  but  fuppofe  your  refolutions  fomewhat  affieBed  by  the  change 
of  circumftances.  The  firjl  alarm  and  confiufion  has  fubfided,  and 
it  is  not  natural  for  you  to  obtrude  your  name  upon  the  public,  for 
the  mere  purpofe  of  refenting  the  indignities  done  to  the  Profeffion. 

Your  privileges,  as  a Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
are  now  afeertained,  both  by  the  votes  of  the  College,  and  by  the 
genteel  and  liberal  conduB  of  the  Managers.  Here,  then,  my  dele- 
gated office  mujl  naturally  ceafe  ; and  nothing  remains  but  to  return 
thanks  for  the  honour  you  defigned  me,  of  acknowledging  any  Me- 
morial I might  be  able  to  compofe, 

I find,  upon  looking  over  my  papers , that  I have  compofed  a Me- 
morial, too  long  and  too  adventurous  for  the  occafion , and  am  now  to 
decide,  according  to  the  diBates  of  my  own  difcretion  and  prudence, 
whether  it  fall  ever  fee  the  light.  Much  is  due  to  our  infulted  Pro- 
feffion, and fomething  to  my  own  private  charaBer,  which  Jlands 
pledged,  in  forne  degree,  for  an  Anfwer  to  one  of  the  mofi  wanton,  da- 
ring, and  illiberal  attacks,  that  ever  was  made  upon  any  Profeffion. 

Far  from  fupporting  myfelf  with  your  name,  I Jhall  do  nothing  but 
with  the  advice  and  confcnt  of  my  private  friends  ; the  fentiments 
expreffed  in  your  letter,  perfuade  me  that  I am  engaged  in  no  dif- 
honourable  caufe  ; and  in  a right  and  honefi  caufe  I have  no  perso- 
nal fear.  Although  it  was  at  your  requefi  I undertook  this  un - 


gracious  tajk , I beg  you  will  be  under  no  uneafinefs  about  my  fafety. 
Honour  me,  Sir,  once  mere  with  your  confidence , fo  far  as  to  be- 
lieve, that  Jhould  I publifh,  the  things  I fhall  fay  without  the  autho- 
rity of  your  name,  will  not  diflsonour  our  common  Profefjion , 

With  all pofjible  refpeEl  and  duty , I remain , 

SIR , 

Tour  mofl  obedient  humble  Servant, 


John  bell , 


ADDRESS 


m THE  PART  OF  THE  YOUNG  SURGEONS, 

T O 

THE  HONOURABLE  THE  MANAGERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY 

OF  THIS  CITY. 

Quid  ifte  fert  tumultus — et  quid  omnium 
Vultus  in  unum  me  truces. 


W ithout  the  confcioufnefs  of  any  fault,  without  the  will 
to  offend,  or  any  occafion  of  offending,  we  find  ourfelves 
called  before  that  tribunal,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
We  are  accufed,  in  terms  peculiarly  rude  and  difrefpe&ful, 
of  faults  difcreditable  to  our  profeffion,  and  ruinous  to  a 
moft  noble  charity  ; and  we  are  accufed  in  prefence  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  by  whom  we  fliould  be  received  with  affec- 
tion and  confidence.  This  is  no  private  caufe  : profeffional 
men,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  will  judge  us;  for  they  are  not 
refufed  the  pleafure  of  reading  the  brilliant  memorial.  The 
former  companions  of  our  lludies  will  wonder  what  is  be- 
come of  our  boafled  fchool  ; they  will  wonder  to  fee  the 
manners,  the  learning,  too,  of  the  city  they  once  lived  in,  fo 
changed  ; they  will  be  (hocked,  to  fee  young  men  humbled 
and  tamed  to  chaflifement  like  this. 

We  are  members  of  a public  body;  and  a public  body  of 
men,  even  of  the  lowefl  order,  will  demand  refpedl : but 
when  the  caufe  of  a profeffion,  and  of  fcience,  is  involved, 
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what  wife  man  would  proceed  to  public  accufation,  with- 
out caution  and  delicacy  bordering  on  fear.  This  gentle- 
man has  violated  all  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life ; as 
if  he  had  belonged  to  a condition  of  life  in  which  they  were 
not  valued,  or  to  a profeffion  in  which  they  were  unknown. 
He  mocks  at  all  dignity,  at  all  femblance  of  fcience,  at  all 
profeffional  {kill,  faith,  honefty,  or  honour  ; and  we  and  our 
cruelties  are  his  conftant  theme.  Never  was  a memorial, 
fo  triumphantly  infulting,  addrefied  to  a college,  to  a pro- 
feffion, to  any  general  body  of  men.  When  we  heard  of 
this  memorial  we  had  prefentiments  of  no  pleafmg  nature  ; 
when  we  opened  the  volume,  thofe  forebodings  were  aw- 
fully fulfilled. 

That  fuch  a memorial  ffiouid,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  be 
fent  abroad  to  the  world  by  the  firft  profefior  of  our  medical 
fchool,  is  ominous  to  learning.  The  fqntiments,  the  defign, 
the  language  of  this  memorial,  are  fuch  as  fet  us  free  from 
all  reftraint  ; at  leaf!  from  the  reftraint  of  concealing  the 
want  of  candour  or  goodnefs  in  the  author,  the  want  even 
of  {kill  to  work  his  work  of  unkindnefs  and  cruelty.  Your 
inftitution  is  mifreprefented,  your  furgeons  reviled,  and 
our  profeffion  moll  cruelly  traduced,  with  this  only  extenua- 
tion, that  the  liberal  author  has  not  even  fpared  his  own. 
And  this  memorial  is  full  of  things  which  we  will  not, 
nor  cannot  repeat  i yet  needs  not  the  author  be  in  any  fear, 
that  he  ffiall  want  readers  to  rehearfe  and  praife  his  lively 
exploits  againfi:  the  cruel  trade  of  furgery.  The  man  wffio 
traduces  a profeffion,  like  him  who  reviles  religion,  or  adds 
to  national  prejudices  wit,  or  the  femblance  of  wit,  has  a 
powerful  influence  over  certain  minds.  The  author’s  fimi- 
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ies  and  facetious  tales  are  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  congenial 
with  the  tafte  and  genius  of  thofe  who  will  moil  readily 
repeat  them.  The  fimile  of  Daniel  in  the  lions  den,  the 
learned  ox,  or  the  unrelenting  Jew,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
remembered,  when  the  memorial  and  the  memorialift  have 
fallen  into  oblivion. 

“ Ah  ! who  could  fail,  that  (hot  with  fhafts  like  thefe.” 

To  you,  Gentlemen,  the  managers  of  this  noble  charity, 
to  our  profeffion,  to  the  companions  of  our  former  ftudies, 
and  to  our  fellow-citizens,  we  addrefs  this  defence.  Would 
we  could  learn  the  opinions  of  impartial  men,  that  we  might 
make  the  public  feeling  the  juft- meafure  of  our  refentment, 
or  that  we  could  attain  that  impartiality  which  parties  can 
never  feel.  But  when  a man  enters  publicly  into  a caufe, 
where  his  interefls  and  padions,  and  mod;  of  all,  his  good 
name  are  in  danger ; he  is  upon  a troubled  fea,  whofe  bil- 
lows will  not  be  reflrained  ! who  lhall  fay,  Ci  Thus  far  {halt 
thou  go.”  No  fafety  then  is  left,  “ but  to  beware  of  entrance 
into  quarrels ; but,  being  in,  bear  thyfelf  fo  that  the  oppofer 
may  beware  of  thee.” 

You  are  the  delegates  of  the  public,  and  the  guardians  of 
this  noble  charity ; to  you  we  appeal : you  know  how  we 
are  infulted  ; you  will  allow  retaliation,  though  you  (hould 
not  approve  revenge.  We  mud:  repell  infults  hitherto  un- 
known in  other  profeffions,  and  ruinous  in  ours  ; but  we 
hope  always  to  remember,  that  we  are  in  the  prefence  of 
thofe  for  whom  we  have  a habitual  well-founded  refpedt. 

Thefe  expreflions  may  feem  cold  and  merely  refpe&ful ; 
but  the  public  knows  with  what  dignity  you  have  fulfilled 
your  duties,  with  how  much  delicacy  you  have  conduced 
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yourfelves  towards  us  and  our  in  ter  efts,  and  the  interefl  of 
the  public  fchool  of  medicine.  Warmer  fentiments  we 
might  exprefs  with  truth:  but  we  (land  upon  our  defence,  we 
areaccufed,  and  the  language  of  truth  and  fmcere  attachment 
might  be  conftrued  into  adulation  ; and  the  language  of  adu- 
lation would  be  imputed  to  us  as  the  fign  of  guilt  or  fear. 

Of  what  fear,  of  what  guilt  fhould  we  be  accufed  ? Of 
negle&ing  thofe  profefTicnal  attainments  which  are  to  be 
our  foie  fupport  in  the  difficulties  and  ftruggles  of  life  ? of 
being  dead  tp  the  common  charities  of  our  nature  ? No* 
Gentlemen,  we  will  not  condefcend  to  plead  to  fuch  a charge : 
in  your  fchool,  under  your  own  eye,  have  we  been  educated 
in  that  profeffion  which  infpires  humane  fentiments : worth- 
lefs,  indeed,  would  that  mind  be,  which  could  witnefs  all 
the  varieties  of  human  wretchednefs,  without  learning  to 
have  pity  and  compaffion.  Thefe  are  fentiments  which, 
once  raifed  in  the  mind,  do  not  eafily  expire.  There  is  an  in- 
ward pleafure  and  felf-gratulation  attending  thefe  befl  pro- 
penfities  of  our  nature,  which  no  man,  who  has  once  known 
them,  would  forego  : they  grow  continually,  and  increafe 
in  ftrength.  The  callous  feelings  of  our  profeffion  are  men- 
tioned only  by  thofe  whofe  prejudices  we  can  moll  eafily 
excufe. 

Our  profeffional  talents,  our  education,  our  duties,  and 
the  endeavours  we  have  made  to  fulfil  them,  wre  fubmit 
willingly  to  the  public  judgment;  but  to  thefe  accufations  we 
cannot  plead.  Better  we  were  ignorant  of  our  profeffion, 
than  wanting  in  thofe  feelings  which  fhould  accompany  us 
into  every  houfe  of  mourning;  efpecially  into  that  afylum 
where  the  widow,  the  fatherlefs,.  and  the  poor  are  brought 
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in  time  of  ficknefs.  In  the  vedibule  of  your  hofpital  is  fe£ 
up  the  hurt  of  its  founder,  honoured  with  the  name  of  Be- 
nefactor to  his  Country,  and  there  we  read,  in  the  fimple  words 
of  fcripture,  the  prayer  of  the  didreffed,  “ As  you  have  done 
S£  it  unto  the  lead  of  thefe,  you  have  done  it  unto  me.”  Where- 
ever  we  turn,  it  is  towards  objeCts  of  compaffion  : we  muft 
improve  in  thofe  kind  and  natural  offices,  and  that  inward 
fentiment,  which  fanCtifies  even  the  harffinefs  of  our  fevered 
duties.  We  are  not,  we  cannot  be  infenfible  to  the  buffer- 
ings of  our  fellow-creatures : we  pretend  to  no  finer  feelings 
than  nature  has  implanted  in  every  common  bread  ; “ but 
we  are  accudomed  to  fee  people,  once  the  gay  and  the  hap- 
py, funk  in  deep,  retired  didrefs : fometiines  devoted  to  a 
certain,  but  painful  and  lingering  death  ; fometimes  drag- 
gling with  bodily  anguiffi,  or  the  dill  fiercer  tortures  of  the 
rpind  We  venerate  the  miferies  of  our  fellotv-creatures, 
and  the  profeffion  that  brings  relief ; and  we  revere  the  man, 
who,  while  he  fpeaks  to  us  of  our  duties,  recalls  the  bed 
feelings  of  our  nature. 

We  are  reprefented  as  unfeeling,  cruel  men  ; claiming  that 
privilege  which  a humane  perfon  would  abhor.  We  are  re- 
prefented faying,  in  the  words  of  the  unrelenting  jew,  “ This 
is  my  bond  ; I dand  upon  my  bond  though  your  infti- 
tution  may  be  difgraced  by  our  mifconduCt,  and  charity 
plainly  abufed,  yet  the  hofpital  is  ours ; this  is  our  privilege, 
we  will  maintain  the  validity  of  our  agreement ; our  bend  is 
our  privilege,  “ we  dand  upon  our  bond.”  No,  Gentlemen, 
this  houfe  is  no  property  of  ours,  nor  of  yours ; it  is  the 
liberal  bequed  of  the  affluent  and  the  happy,  to  thofe  wh© 

* Dr  Gregory,  the  Father’s  Duties  of  a Phyfirian. 
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poor  and  in  diftrefs.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  not 
the  revolving  mob  of  a commercial  capital : in  our  more 
limited  and  regular  fociety,  every  man  is  known  and  has  his 
ffation,  and  feels  and  judges  for  the  honour  of  his  native 
place  ; and  never,  perhaps,  was  there  an  appeal  fo  rude  on  fo 
affecting  a fubjedt.  The  inhabitants  of  this  city  have  labour- 
ed for  more  than  fifty  years  to  eftablifli  a happy  and  fafe  afy- 
lum  for  poverty  and  ficknefs : from  year  to  year  there  are 
new  calls  on  their  generofity,  and  they  are  not  difpleafed, 
fince,  under  your  care,  this  hofpital  has  been  a bleffing  to 
the  ccunrry,  and  its  pride.  But  now,  as  if  a phyfician  were 
to  run  through  the  circle  of  a fick  man’s  friends,  and  to  tell 
them,  that  he  were  falling  a victim  to  the  ignorance  of  un- 
principled, uneducated  men  ; the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are 
told,  that  unheard-of  cruelties  are  pradtifed  on  the  poor  $ 
that  the  chief  duties  of  your  hofpital  are  adminiflered  by  very 
young  men,  incapable,  inexperienced,  ignorant  in  their  pro- 
feffion ; who  make  a trade  of  blood,  who  have  bought  their 
right  with  a piece  of  money,  who  fay,  like  the  cruel  Jew, 
“ We  will  have  the  bond ; we  (land  upon  the  bond!” 

The  fcene,  which  is  moil  falfely  reprefented,  is  fifty  years 
of  cool  deliberate  devafiation,  the  rights  of  humanity  violat- 
ed, a great  charity  wantonly,  aye  wantonly  abufed.  It  is 
a fcene,  which  no  inhabitant  of  this  city  can  contemplate 
without  horror,  nor  believe  without  deep  feelings  of  refent- 
men-t. 

Why  has  he  done  this  ? Is  not  Dr  Gregory  one  of  your 
number,  having  every  accefs  to  your  meetings,  with  every 
private  opportunity  of  prefenting  his  thoughts  and  enforcing 
what  he  thinks  good  ? Is  he  not  the  hereditary  Profeffor  of 
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the  Practice  of  Phyfic  in  this  city,  whofe  flighted  word  could 
command  attention  ? Why  has  he  not  done  this  deed  of 
charity  in  the  privacy  of  your  meetings,  and  gained,  with- 
out odentation,  the  dncere  approbation  of  good  men  ? why 
has  he  tortured  the  public  mind  with  needlefs  relations  of 
fidflitious  or  of  real  mifery  ? But  he  who  can  heap  unfeelingly 
jed  on  jed,  and  fport  with  the  refpedflability  of  a profeffion, 
and  with  the  facrednefs  of  mifery,  need  not  reply  ! He  hath 
no  feeling  for  his  brother  ; “ he  is  glad  at  calamity,  and 
hateth  the  poor.” 

Why  has  he  done  this  ? Has  his  mind  been  thus  keenly 
touched,  almod  difordered,  at  the  miferies  of  his  fellowT- 
creatures?  No,  no ! his  drong  fenfibilities  we  hold  but  lightly  : 
He  never  pafied  a fleeplefs  night,  refledding  what  was  to  be 
done  on  the  morrow ; never  witneflfed  the  feverities  of  the 
jfurgeon  ; never  drained  hard  his  breath,  nor  involuntarily 
clenched  his  hands  at  the  fight  of  another’s  agony ; nor 
blanched  with  fear,  nor  felt  the  palpitations  of  anxiety,  in 
the  midd  of  an  eventful  operation  ? Let  a man  feel  the 
things  he  can  feel,  and  his  fenfibilities  will  be  applauded. 
This  fenfibility  is  not  of  the  right  damp  : he  coolly  collects 
his  jeds,  when  he  would  be  witty  ; and  as  coolly  drains  out 
a lamentation,  when  he  would  be  thought  humane.  “ Is  it 
not  mondrous,  that  this  player  here,  but  in  a fidtion,  in  a 
dream  of  padion,  could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 
that,  from  this  working,  all  his  vifage  wanned,  tears  in  his 
eyes,  didra&ion  in  his  afpedd,  a broken  voice,  and  his  whole 
function  fuiting  with  forms  to  his  conceit  ? and  all  for  no- 
thing, for  Hecuba:  what’s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
that  he  fhould  weep  ?’* 
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This  Gentleman,  who  is  pleafed  to  take  us  and  our  pri- 
vate matters,  and  you  and  your  hofpital,  and  the  poor  of 
this  city,  into  his  care — has  refolved  to  difplay  talents,  and 
feelings,  and  proofs,  and  reafonings  which  fhould  aflonifh 
the  world  ; and  he  has  fo  fucceeded,  that  we  cannot  envy 
him  his  fuccefs.  Abilities,  we  now  perceive,  lhould  be  rec- 
koned, not  the  eflentials  of  a proftffion,  but  its  ornaments 
and  its  fafeguards,  to  fence  it  round  from  the  attacks  of  ma- 
lice and  reproach.  But  his  talents  are  of  a peculiar  kind. 
He  boafls  of  thofe  chiefly  which  have  no  relation  to  the  art 
of  medicine,  or  the  affairs  of  life  ! which  are  ufelefs  to  his 
profeflion,  dangerous  to  fcience,  terrible  to  all  but  his  ene- 
mies, and  invariably  fatal  to  every  good  caule  he  has  the 
cruelty  to  efpoufe! 

Of  this  aggreffor  againft  us  and  our  profeflion  we  will 
fpeak  freely,  not  uncharitably  ; “ for  though  we  have  feme 
grace,  yet  have  we  fome  revenge.”  There  never  was  a time, 
when  it  was  more  neceffary  for  men,  in  high  and  refponhble 
flations,  to  be  an  example  to  youth,  to  reprefs  licentioufnefs, 
and  to  maintain  their  own  dignified  ffation.  We  appeal  to  you, 
Gentlemen,  to  the  world,  andefpeciallytoour  profeflion : what 
muff  be  now  the  conversion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  of  our 
friends,  of  our  apprent-ices,  of  the  pupils  of  this  fchool!  If  there 
were  diforders  in  your  hofpital,  if  would  not  have  been  un- 
worthy of  the  fir ff  man  in  this  city,  to  have  ffept  forward, 
with  a generous  difregard  of  perfonal  interefis,  to  explain  the 
caufe  in  a private  memorial,  refpectful,  fenfible,  and  truly  hu- 
mane. If  there  were  no  directors  of  this  hofpitgl,  to  receive 
advice,  with  will  and  power  to  enforce  every  needful  reform  ; 
If  advice  was  difregarded,  charity  flill  abufed,  and  the  poor 


negle&ed  in  their  ficknefs, — fuch  offences  would  have  been  a 
theme  to  win  golden  opinions  of  all  kinds  of  people.  But  ftrict 
morality  fhould  have  been  the  foie  motive  for  the  accufation  j 
and  ferious,  affe&ing  pleadings,  fhould  have  fupported  the 
charge  : feverity  fhould  feem  painful ; impartiality,  good 
faith,  and  pure,  unblemifhed  honour,  fhould  fhine  through 
every  public  exertion  in  a public  caufe. 

To  you,  Gentlemen,  this  is  but  a Memorial,  which  you  are 
bound  to  negleft,  which  you  cannot  but  defpife ; but  to  us 
it  is  a formal  indictment ; not  of  imprudence  or  ignorance, 
but  of  profeffionah  murders.  The  young  furgeon  is  ftill 
compared  with  the  vindictive  Jew,  who  hands  for  law,  who 
claims  his  bond,  the  very  forfeit  of  his  bond ! But  when  it 
was  the  pleafure  of  this  fevere  judge  to  place  himfelf  in  the 
feat  of  juftice,  “ He  fhould  have  thought  of  that  mercy, 
which  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  froir^heaven,  twice  bleffedj 
it  bleffeth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.” 

Is  this  the  advocate  for  charity  and  mercy  ? Where  are 
thofe  pleadings,  which  fhould  win  the  heart,  and  delude  the 
judgement  ? He  has  publifhed  a volume,  who  fhould  have 
prefented  to  you  only  a few  pages  : his  denunciations  are 
againfl  a profeflion,  which  he  fhould  have  regarded  as  part 
of  his  own  : he  has  faid  things  which  tend  only  to  difcord, 
when  he  fhould  have  affumed  the  bleffed  office  of  a media- 
tor ; and  has  divided  the  furgeons  and  the  managers,  the 
young  and  the  old,  whofe  honour  it  is  to  be  joined : he 
has  gathered  jefts  to  provoke  the  fkittiffi  fancy,  when  he 
fhould  have  compofed  ferious  and  affefting  pleadings,  which 
might  reach  the  heart : he  has  not  refpected  the  feelings' 

of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  has  brought  home  unufual,  and  fad 
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impreflions,  to  the  bread  of  every  thinking  and  feeling  main  : 
faults  he  has  taken  a pleafure  in  reprefenting  as  crimes. 
The  errors  of  your  mflitution  he  has  not  fpoken  of  in  the 
mild  fpirit  of  charity,  like  one  defirous  of  reform  ; but  as 
if  he  were  come  from  another  world,  to  tell  the  fecrets  of 
the  prifon-houfe  ; or  as  if,  infpired  with  enthufiafm,  he  were 
relating  revolutionary  horrors,  and  cruelties  which  could  not 
be  concealed. 

In  the  national  councils  of  the  Germans,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Tacitus,  when  they  were  to  confider  how'  any 
important  matter  was  to  be  carried,  they  entered  into  coun- 
cil, and  difculfed  the  queftion  tvdce  : once  drunk,  that  it 
might  not  want  fpirit ; and  once  fober,  that  it  might  not 
want  wifdom.  But  this  author  feems  to  be  in  a permanent 
condition  of  difpenfing  with  the  firft  part  of  the  Teutonic 
ordinance,  and  he  difregards  the  fecond.  He  has  forfaken 
the  ceremonial  of  the  north,  for  the  more  congenial  prac- 
tice of  the  Mallay,  who,  when  revolving  any  defperate  at- 
chievement,  “ when  his  mind  is  overcaft  with  that  gloomy 
fpirit  which  prefages  fome  horrid  attempt*,”  takes  opium, 
and  when  he  feels  himfelf  infuriated  with  the  dole,  draws 
his  crifs,  and  runing  out  into  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  {pares 
no  unfortunate  foul  that  (lands  in  his  way. 

■*  “ Not  having  in  me  the  perfect  fpirit  of  prophecy,  but  only  that  imperfect 
gloomy  kind  of  it  which  is  common  in  this  country,  and  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  fecond  light,  I cannot  forefee  diftinftly  what  my  reward  will  he 
for  all  my  <wifdom,  and  •virtue , and  felf-denial,  and  delicacy,  towards  the  angry 
Knights  of  the  Scalpel ; and  for  all  the  pains  that  I have  taken  to  Ibew,  that, 
though  they  are  no  better,  they  are  no  worfe  than  others  of  the  medical  pro- 
feffion.” 
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SECTION  I. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  OF  OR  GREGORY. 


Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  eft, 

Quod  mouftror  digito  prcetereuntium. 

If  Addifon’s  definition  of  tafie  be  true,  that  it  is  “ the 
faculty  of  the  foul  which  difcerns  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  pleafure,  and  the  imperfedlions  with  diflike,”  we  mull 
oonfefg,  that  in  reading  over  this  memorial,  we  feem  to  have 
loft  the  better  half  of  this  fine  faculty  of  the  foul ; but  the 
other  half  of  the  faculty,  as  is  ufual  with  the  groffer  fenfes, 
has  received  an  increafe  of  ftrength.  To  puifue  the  meta- 
phor of  this  ingenious,  and  liberal  fcholar,  we  lhall  read  this 
memorial,  as  he  recommends  to  us,  “ aloud,  that  we  may 
diftinguifh,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  the  fpeci- 
fic  qualities  of  the  author.”  This  word  fpecific,  as  it  applies 
to  a medical  memorial  of  fo  peculiar  a nature,  is  of  happy 
import : we  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  fpecific  neceffarily 
implies  malignant  ; as  we  fay  fpecific  acrimonies,  fpecific 
poifons.  Beauties  may  with  the  fhidteft  propriety  be  named 
fpecific : we  wall  then  proceed  to  tafte  the  fpecific  beauties 
of  our  author. 

We  read  this  memorial  with  that  intenfe  and  unremit- 
ting rapidity  which  its  peculiar  nature  requires ; and  before 
we  were  aware  of  any  fpecific  effedts,  had  received  its  full 
influence.  The  firfi:  fenfations  were  indefcribable.  We  felt 
fuch  a confufion  of  ideas,  as  no  laws  of  criticifm,  nor  any 
thing  we  had  ever  felt  before,  could  explain  ; the  effedt  was 
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fo  fpecific,  that  we  impute  it,  with  a fafe  confcience,  to  fome 
fupernatural  power.  It  is  not  the  groups  moving  to  and 
fro,  the  fantafiic  and  monftrous  combinations,  the  rapid  fuc- 
ceflion  of  unufual  objedls,  the  turbulence  of  the  whole 
fcene,  that  perturbs  the  imagination.  There  is  an  irrefifta- 
ble  vertical  commotion  of  fenfations  and  ideas,  producing  a 
degree  of  confufion  which  no  ordinary  head  can  withfland. 
We  are  fenfible  this  mull:  be  a fpecific  quality  of  the  author ; 
we  can  impute  this  quality  to  no  other  caufe,  but  his  deep 
learning  : perhaps  he  has  even  ventured  on  Alchemical  and 
Cabaliflical  ftudies : it  is  fome  influence,  fimilar  to  that 
which  was  pradtifed,  in  former  days,  by  a great  Arabian 
phyfician  on  the  Caliph  of  Bagdat. 

“ This  phyfician,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  the 
occult  fciences,  took  the  Caliph  into  a private  chamber  of 
his  palace,  which  had  windows  looking  to  the  city  ; and 
while  all  his  courtiers  flood  around  him,  he  made  the  prince 
plunge  his  head  into  a tub  of  water.  The  Caliph,  in  a mo- 
ment, found  himfelf  naked  and  deftitute,  in  a ftrange  coun- 
try, where  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  meanefl  employments 
for  fupport.  He  married,  and  had  a family  of  children, 
and  fell  int©  great  poverty,  and  had  lived  feven  long  years 
in  this  condition,  when  one  day,  as  he  was  walking  on  the 
fea  fhore,  wkh  his  axe  and  ropes  in  his  hand,  thinking 
how  he  fnould  earn  food  for  his  children,  he  became  difcon- 
folate,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea.  The  moment  he  did 
fo,  recovering  his  former  perfon  again,  he  found  himfelf 
Handing  before  the  tub  of  water,  furrounded  by  his  cour- 
tiers ! He  feized  the  phyfician  by  the  beard,  accufed  him  of 
what  he  had  done  to  him,  and  related  his  long  and  melan- 
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choly  life  to  the  aftonifhed  courtiers,  who  could  not  perfuade 
the  Caliph,  that  they  had  never  moved,  and  that  he  had 
but  plunged  his  head  into  the  tub  of  this  wonderful  magi- 
cian.” Our  fenfations  have  been  fudden  and  furprifmg  as 
thofe  of  the  Caliph  ; we  have  felt  as  if  deprived,  and  plun- 
ged, by  magical  influence,  into  another  (late  of  being  ; hew- 
ing of  wood,  and  drawing  of  water  in  fome  unknown  coun- 
try ; wandering  difqonfolate  on  the  fea  fhore,  thinking  of 
our  former  condition,  with  the  axe  and  bundle  of  ropes 
in  our  hand,  to  help  us  to  gain  our  bread.  Such  were  our 
hrfl:  fenfations  on  reading  this  memorial. 

Willing  to  give  his  memorial  all  the  efieCts  of  a regular 
drama,  the  author  firlt  marks  out  fome  very  principal  cha- 
racters ; then  afligns  to  the  managers,  and  the  royal  college, 
their  places  on  the  ffage ; and  then  affembles  a fuitable  cho- 
rus to  dance  round  them,  to  hear  the  narrative  of  the  drama, 
and  to  accompany  its  feveral  fcenes,  with  fuch  natural  and 
pathetic  reflections  as  arife  out  of  the  incidents  of  the  fable. 
When  this  chorus  firft  appears  upon  the  ftage*,  we  find  it 
confift,  of  “ lawyers  and  wig  makers, — flioe  makers  and 
tailors,— milliners, --cooks, --fiddlers, ~dancing-mafters,—pofti- 
lions,  and  phyficians.”  Dr  Gregory  choofes  to  fill  the 
ftage,  becaufe,  as  Bayes  obferves,  “ Heroic  things  never 
found  well,  except  when  the  ftage  is  full.”  All  the  mora- 
lities of  life  are  thus  collected  into'  one  focus : the  aflem- 
blage  of  trades  and  callings  gives  the  author  an  opportu- 
nity of  drawing  various  brilliant  illuftrations  from  the  lan- 
guage and  cuftoms  of  their  refpeCtive  occupations.  Like 
£he  Greek  chorus,  his  never  leaves  the  ftage  j nor  does  our 
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author  himfelf  ever  depart  from  their  natural  fentiments  and 
expreffions  : It  is  the  preponderancy  of  this  chorus  that  gives 
fueh  admirable  unity  and  confiftency  to  the  piece.  We 
cannot  recoiled,  that  in  the  whole  of  the  narrative  or  epi- 
fode,  (as  there  are  many  epifodes)  of  this  drama,  he  has  one 
reflexion  unbecoming  this  illuftrious  affembly  of  perfonages. 

Nor  would  we  infmuate  that  the  chorus  is  any  way  im- 
perfect. It  is  unlimited  in  refpeft  of  number,  as,  at  a cer- 
tain period,  it  was  on  the  Athenian  ftage.  Although  our 
author  introduces,  at  firft,  “ only  the  lawyers,  wigmakers, 
fhoemakers,  and  tailors,  milliners,  cooks,  and  fiddlers,  dan- 
cing-mafters,  poftilions,  and  phyficians yet  does  he,  at  an 
after  period  *,  introduce  among  them  “ the  grocers,  fiddlers, 
painters,  and  tailors  refpeclively j”  and,  at  laft,  with  no 
fmall  folemnity,  he  ufliers  in  “ the  tanners,  the  butchers, 
the  melancholy  ©x,  and  his  Newfoundland  dog !”  who,  al- 
beit unufed  to  fuch  a prefence,  performs  his  part  with 
unexceptionable  gravity,  and  feems  to  regard  himfelf  as  no 
ordinary  perfon’s  dogf. 

That  the  dog  fhotlld  be  introduced,  merely  to  group  with 
the  tanner,  the  ox,  and  the  butcher,  or  to  fpeak  his  part  in 
the  chorus,  did  nor  feem  likely  ; yet  we  could  not  account 
otherwife  for  his  appearance  upon  the  ftage,  till  we  recol- 
lected the  adventure  of  Alcibiades’s  dog ; for  Alcibiades 

* Page  71. 

f Vous  SeuI 

Viendrez  reglex  les  droits  et  l’etat  d’  Appollon  j 
Mais  vous  qui  rafinez  fur  les  ecrits  des  autres, 

De  quel  ail  penfez-vous  qu’  on  regard  le  votres  ? 

II  n’eft  rien  en  ces  temps,  a couvert  de  vos  coups. 

Mais  favez-vous  auili  ccmme  on  parle  de  vous  ? 
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courted  popularity  in  Athens  with  all  kinds  of  expedients, 
and  walked  the  ftreets  with  fo  diforderly  an  air,  that  the 
more  difcerning  were  ufed  to  fay,  “ that  youth,  who  walks 
the  ftreets  fo  carelefsly,  muft  either  be  a fool  or  a very  great 
man.”  After  all  the  more  natural  expedients  were  exhauft- 
ed,  Alcibiades  became  afraid,  left  the  loungers  of  the  porti- 
coes and  ftatuary  fhops  fhould  want  fomething  to  fay  of 
him.  Having  a beautiful  fpaniel,  he  cut  off  the  faithful 
creature’s  tail,  that  they  might  wonder  at  Alcibiades  and  his 
dog. 

There  is  no  fpecific  quality  of  our  author,  or  rather  no  phe- 
nomenon of  his  great  mind,  fo  awful  to  thofe  who  Hand  in  the 
condition  of  culprits  before  him,  as  the  facility  with  which 
he  brings  the  gigantic  force  of  his  abilities,  the  feveral  ra- 
diations of  his  unlimited  knowledge  in  logic,  law,  and  meta- 
phyfics  to  bear  upon  the  queftion.  It  is  efpecially  awful,  to 
fee  the  power  with  which  he  works  and  turns  the  moft  pon- 
derous engines  of  the  law  ; “for  he  knows,  and  is  well 
aware  likewife,  that  the  general  principles  of  good  logical 
reafoning  are,  and  muft  be,  at  all  times,  the  fame,  and  on 
all  fubjecls  whatever  ; for  example,  the  fame  in  Scotch  law 
atprefent,  as  in  Greek  mathematics  2000  years  ago.  And 
likewife  he  knows  that,  except  in  mathematical  lcience,  there 
is  no  fubject  of  reafoning,  in  which  the  real  ufe  and  ftrid 
application  of  the  principles  of  logic  have  been  fo  well  ex- 
emplified, and  fo  much  attended  to,  as  in  law.”  “ Thefe 
preliminaries  I have  premifed  (fays  the  memorialift,  i.  e. 
the  premifes,  being  as  it  were  premifed,)  before  I ftate  logi- 
cally that  argument  which  I cannot  state  legally  ! Why' for 
a ducat ! for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  law.”—*  Yet  he 
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proceeds  to  give  proof  of  that  concentration  of  abilities,  and 
that  natural  relation,  and  alliance,  and  union  of  all  the  fci- 
ences,  which  the  world  will  admire,  and  which  we  are  bound 
to  feel,  and  to  lament.  Nothing  from  this  moment  occupied 
our  minds  but  fear : we  witneffed  the  grounds,  laws,  and 
ordinances,  and  ultimate  general  principles  of  found  logical 
reafoning  laid  down  ; the  fyllogifms  were  mentioned  : we 
faw  a folemnity  of  preparation  which  might  appal  the  braved. 

Knowing  us  to  be  ignorant  (as  God  knows  we  are,)  of 
many  of  thefe  things,  and  wifhing  that  we  might  undergo 
his  operations  with  decent  fortitude,  he,  firft,  in  character 
of  chief  logician,  teaches  us  to  frame  a fyllogifm,  and  tells 
us  how  it  is  compofed  of  two  parts  or  proportions,  the  ma- 
jor and  the  minor  propofition  ; juft  like  an  axe  and  its  han- 
dle, or  a bow-ftring  and  a bow ; proving,  that  in  the  hands 
of  a good  logician,  who  knows  how  to  fit  the  major  and  the 
minor  parts  into  one  another,  and  to  draw  the  bow-ftring, 
it  is  as  fudden  in  its  operation  as  the  engine  of  a Turkifh  mute. 

Next,  like  one  who  delights  in  cruelties,  he  is  in  hafte 
to  demonftrate  the  force  of  his  engine : he  twifts  a fyllo- 
gifm round  the  neck  of  the  young  furgeon,  and  with  a few 
dextrous  pulls  makes  all  the  blood  of  his  body  rife  to  his 
face!  and  proves  to  a demonftration,  that  except  one  (which 
we  may  be  pardoned  mentioning)  there  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  law,  another  engine  fo  formidable,  and  of  fo  tortur- 
ing a nature  as  this  fame  fyllogifm,  as  old  as  the  Greek 
mathematics,  and  as  cruel  as  the  st  Criminal  Law  of  Scot- 
land.** 

Next,  though  he  had,  from  modefty,  difclaimed  all  legal 
knowledge,  he  demonftrates  this  perfect  learning  in  the  law. 
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fey  {bowing  how  this  law  engine,  the  Ample  fyllogifm,  may 
not  only  Hop  a man’s  fucceflion  and  inheritance,  but  his 
breath.  To  prove  this,  he  defcribes  next  a form  of  the 
engine,  familiar  in  all  countries,  which  is  called  Libel  in 
England,  and  Indictment  in  Scotland.  But  this  is  a fyl- 
logifm of  fuch  a ponderous  form,  that  it  takes  at  lead  fifteen 
able  men  to  work  the  levers.  Of  this  engine  too,  he  con- 
yeys  to  us  a perfect  idea,  by  converting  the  Ample  fcholaf- 
tic  fyllogifm  into  the  great  logical  law  fyllogifm,  or  Libel. 

“ In  noftros  fabricata  eft  machina  muros.” 

He  teaches,  with  great  accuracy,  how  to  frame  the  In- 
dictment ; and  the  form  he  choofes  is  peculiarly  fuited  to 
all  colleges.  It  is  an  Indictment  for  murder  againfl  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  erefted  by  King  James,  and  moll  im- 
prudently fupported  by  fucceffive  acts  of  Council,  and  con- 
firmed by  an  ach.of  William  and  Mary  : the  members  of 
which  college,  to  the  infinite  harm  and  danger  of  the  king’s 
lieges  lives,  “ have  increafed,  are  increafmg,  and  ought  to  be 
diminifhed  It  is  an  indictment  for  a feries,  fucceflion,  and 
perpetuity  of  murders!  not  of  Ample  homicide,  but  withmalice 
prepenfe,  and  formal  murderous  documented  confpiracies ! be- 
twixt faid  Royal  College,  and  certain  managers  of  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  And  befides  the  formal,  and  main  libel,  it  is 
regularly  proven,  that  faid  College  have  employed  only 
the  youngeft,  mofl  aukward,  and  unfkilful  of  their  number, 
to  perpetrate  faid  atrocities.  The  major  and  the  minor  pro- 
pofitions  he  has  made  fo  clearly,  that  he  has  left  nothing  for 
the  law  to  decide,  except  the  fate  of  the  culprits,  whether 
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they  fhall  be  hung,  like  Robbers  of  the  Wolga,  alive  on 
high  gibbets ; or  put  into  cages,  as  our  rarer  monhers  are, 
to  be  Ihown  for  the  comfort  and  perfect  fatisfa&ion  of  “ the 
fick  poor.” 

' The  notes  of  the  learned  gentleman’s  pleadings  on  this 
caufe  are  fuch  compleat  fpecimens  of  technical  oratory,  that 
we  cannot  refrain  from  indulging  the  public  with  a few  ex- 
tracts. We  are  fenfible,  that  fo  fmall  an  impreffion  of  his 
original  notes  was  thrown  off,  that  we  expedt,  by  printing 
them  again,  to  gratify  thoufands ; and  we  ate  careful  to 
preferve  thofe  words  in  italics  which  were  printed  fo  in  the 
original  copy. 

“ What  that  badnefs  is  to  which  I here  allude,  which  1 
have  already  in  fome  meafure  explained,  and  which  1 under- 
take to  prove  and  ehablilh  by  the  malt  decifive  evidence,  &c.” 

“ The  badnefs  in  quehion  is  not  like  the  badnejs  of  a mer- 
cantile tranfaflion,  implying  or  confuting  in  lofs  where  profit 
was  expected  ; it  is  no  kind  of  pecuniary  lofs  by  a difadvan- 
tageous  Oifiuohjh  bargain.  It  is  badnefs  relative  to  fome- 
thing  of  much  higher  importance  and  more  interePting  con- 
cern, which  never  can  be  appretiated  in  money  ; and  which, 
if  with-held  or  unpaired , cannot  be  compenfated  by  money  ; 
it  is  badnefs  relative  tp  that  affihance  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  numberlefs  individuals,  poor  and  unhappy,  in  their  ut- 
moft  need,  w'hen  health  and  life  are  at  hake  with  them  ; 
that  health  and  that  life  their  little  all !” 

“ The  mere  want  of  medical  affihance  is  in  many  cafes  fo 
bad , as  to  imply,  almoh  certainly,  very  pernicious,  if  not  fa- 
tal confequences.  In  fuch  cafes,  to  with-bold  it  voluntarily, 
would  be  almoh  as  criminal  as  to  fuffer  a wretch  to  perilh 
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by  with-holding  food  from  him.  To  procure  it  in  fome  mea- 
hue,  hut  lefs  good  than  might  be  procured,  is  an  approach 
to  that  evil  to  the  Jick , or  a degree  of  it , implying  fome  degree 
of  (he  fame  criminality  in  thofe  who  do  fo.” 

“ I am  not  to  confider  the  duty  of  a Phyfician,  to  abftain 
from  giving  his  patient  what  he  knows  will  hurt  or  kill  him  ; 
which  would  be  little  lefs  than  an  attempt  to  commit  wilful 
murder : nor  am  I to  confider  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of 
an  hofpital,  not  to  employ  fuch  murderous  phyficians  in  it,  or 
furgeons  fo  unfkilful,  that  it  would  be  better  for  a poor  man 
to  remain  unafiifted  with  a fpreading  ulcer  or  a dangerous 
wound  undreffed,  or  a broken  leg  unfet,  than  to  come  under 
their  care.  In  the  very  notion  of  medical  or  chir'urgical 
ajfftance , I conceived  there  is  implied  the  expectation  and 
chance  of  fome  good.  Accuflomed,  as  we  are  in  this  country, 
to  a great  deal  of  that  kind  of  affiltance,  whenever  we  need 
it,  we  fhould  think  the  total  want  of  it  a moil  grievous  evil ; 
we  fhould  confider  that  very  fmall  fliare  of  it  which  we 
could  get  in  fome  other  countries,  nay,  in  fome  parts  of  our 
own,  as  fomething  very  had.” 

“ Though  1 trull  it  is  not  necclfary,  yet  as  I fhould  be  for- 
ry,  even  for  a moment,  to  be  mifunderftood  on  fa  delicate  a 
point , I think  it  right  to  prernife,  that,  in  reafoning  about 
what  is  good  or  bad , beft  or  worft , in  refpeft  of  medical  af- 
fiftance,  I mean  only  what  is  more  or  lefs  good,  tnoft  or  leaft 
good.  I muft  not  be  underftood  to  fuppofe , or  injinuate , 
that  any  medical  afliftance  is  pfitively  bad , as  being  worfe 
than  none ; fo  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  pa- 
tients not  to  have  had  it,  but  to  have  remained  without  the 
half  of  fuch  phyficians  or  furgeons. ” 
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et  It  is  incumbent  on  me  therefore  to  fhew,  that,  as  Mana- 
gers of  the  Hofpital,  we  are  guardians  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  the  Tick  poor  admitted  into  it ; and  that,  in  this 
view,  we  have  the  ftrongefl  interefl  and  moft  cogent  reafons 
for  wifhing  to  enforce  our  legal  chartered  right  ; and  for 
demanding,  that  a tranfathon  inconfiffent  with  that  right, 
and  cruelly  bad  for  the  fick  poor , fhall  be  annulled” 

“ This  I take  to  be  the  equity  of  the  cafe.” 

“ Th egoodnef  or  badnefs  therefore  which  I am  to  confider, 
are  only  different  degrees  of  goodnef  ; but  the  difference 
may  be  very  great ; and  that  is  bad  which  is  lefs  good  than 
what  we  know  may  be  obtained,  either  in  point  of  medi- 
cines, or  of  medical  and  chirurgical  attendants. 

“ If,  in  one  night,  all  the  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  were  re- 
moved to  a better  world  ! where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
all  arrive  in  due  time  ! &c.” 

The  fpecific  qualities  of  the  author’s  language  can  nevei* 
be  fufficiently  admired,  nor  fully  tailed,  but  in  large  dofes— 
ufque  ad  naufeam.  His  variety,  not  only  of  language,  but  of 
matter,  is  infinite  ; “ for  his  mind  poffeffes  unlimited  powers 
of  inglutition,  and  his  ideas  adhere  to  each  other  with  fuch 
tenacity,  that  whenever  his  memory  is  flimulated  by  any 
powerful  interrogatory,  it  not  only  difcharges  a full  anfwer 
to  the  individual  queflion,  but  likewife  a prodigious  flood 
of  collateral  knowledge,  derived  from  fuch  copious  and  re- 
peated infufions,  as  no  common  fkull  would  be  capable  of 
containing.”  The  author  is  full  of  profound  fciences,  and 
his  language  naturally  tafles  of  his  learning.  It  mull  be  as 
difficult  to  amalgamate  the  language  of  various,  and  perhaps 
difcordant  fciences,  as  the  tongues  of  different  nations  j the 
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mingling  of  terms  always  produces  a curdly  dile,  full  of 
knots  and  conglomerations ; the  druggie,  to  make  writ- 
ing at  once  learned  and  intelligible,  colds  your  Literati  ma- 
ny a pang ; and  is  the  reafon  why  we  remain  contented  in 
that  tlate  of  ignorance,  which  the  author  is  not  infenfible 
of.  He  takes,  indeed,  very  unhandfome  advantages  of  us  on 
that  fcore. 

Among  the  fpecific  qualities  of  every  author,  the  {file  is 
always  the  mod  prominent ; and  ufually  it  is,  like  the  man- 
ners and  exteriors  of  behaviour,  attra&ive  and  pleafmg, 
or  repuldve  and  harlh,  according  to  the  education  and  dif- 
podtion  of  the  individual.  But  our  much-admired  author 
enjoys  the  advantage  over  all  that  we  are  converfant  with, 
of  pofleffing  every  variety  of  dyle,  fo  that  no  tade,  how- 
ever capricious,  can  leave  his  banquet  unfatisfied.  Some- 
times his  dyle  has  all  the  fervor  of  an  orator;  fometimes  the 
dry  and  logical  forms  of  the  fpecial  pleader;  fometimes  all  the 
profoundnefs  of  a philofopher  : fometimes  he  burds  out  in- 
to the  levities  of  a mountebank:  fometimes  the  mod  amiable 
fimplicity  and  naivety  prevails ; now  the  corrufcations  and 
meteors  of  genius  flalh  upon  you,  now  it  is  total  opacity 
and  thick  darknefs ; and  ever  and  anon,  the  learning,  the 
fyllogifms,  and  the  law  arguments,  fall  loud  and  heavy 
like  the  Cyclops  hammers : fometimes  all  the  words  burd 
out  in  a torrent ! all  the  fciences  feeni  druggling  to  get 
vent  at  once ! and  the  dream  runs  knotty,  curdly,  and 
tumbling  through  many  a page.  But  what  drikes  us  more 
than  all,  is  a perpetual  bubbling,  not  fo  much  refembling 
the  rich  working  of  the  well-ripened  grape,  as  the  frothy 
brilknefs  of  more  familiar  beveridge.  The  effervefeent  ima- 
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ginatlon  of  our  author,  like  highly  inflammable  fluids,  is 
fubject  to  violent  and  vifible  ebullitions  1 Like  aether  put 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  it  bubbles  and  evapo- 
rates more  and  more,  as  the  recipient  is  exhaufted;  while  the 
procefs  produces  actual  cold,  fuch  as  congeals  the  furround- 
ins;  bodies 

Various  caufes  incline  us  to  let  forth  the  peculiar  and 
fpecific  beauties  of  this  memorial : the  fubjedt,  the  manner, 
the  language,  and  the  author  himfelf  are  all  memorable  : It 
is  now  particularly  read  in  this  city,  and  indeed  wherever 
medicine  is  known  ; and  it  is  fo  permanently  connected  with 
our  profeflion,  that  we  are  concerned  left  its  beauties  fliould 
not  be  fully  underftood.  What  a difgrace  would  it  be  to 
our  fchool,  were  the  greateft  work  of  our  firft  medical  pro- 
feffor  to  be  lefs  perfectly  enjoyed,  for  want  of  fome  flight 
comment ! We  owe  him  this  mark  of  refpedt : He  has  been 
pleafed  to  illuftrate  our  trade  of  furgery,  with  very  brilliant 
and  felicitous  comparifons  ; and  fuch  fplendentia  et  vehe- 
mentia  burft  upon  us  every  new  leaf  we  turn  over,  that  the 
fpecific  beauties  of  the  memorial  do,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  all 
report,  tho’  report  has  not  been  unkind  to  the  author. 

The  fpecific  wit  of  this  author  is  eafy,  pleafant,  familiar  ; 
“ he  does  love,  like. BayeS,  to  write  familiarly  5”  and  his 

* N.  B.  Tlie  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  cf  aether  and  other  inflam- 
mable fluids,  was  difcovered  by  the  celebrated  Dr  William  Cullen  ; fo  that 
the  prelent  profeffor  of  phyfic  can  only  be  faid  to  have  improved  upon  the 
beautiful  experiment  of  his  predecefibr.  But  the  perfect  emptinefs  of  the  re- 
ceiver, the  unremitting  and  furious  manner  in  which  he  handles  the  air- 
pump,  and  the  perpetual  ebullition  of  words,  makes  the  experiment  very 
amufmg. — Dr  Cullen  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment  in  this 
form. 
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fentimental  delicacy  is  now  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  gather  the  Facetiae  Gregorianse,  and  join  them  in 
form  of  appendix  to  that  book  of  jefts,  which  has  fixed 
the  character  of  the  Englifh  nation  for  humour  and  pleafant- 
try  ! A book  much  admired  among  young  men  of  for- 
tune, captains  in  the  army,  and  gentlemen  on  the  tra- 
velling lay.  The  appendix,  we  are  perfuaded,  will  not 
difgrace  the  original  work  : the  author  has,  in  the  plea- 
fant  memorial  now  under  revifal,  outdone  all  his  former  wit- 
ty tales ; Of  the  elegance  with  which  he  writes  the  Englifla 
language,  we  have  juft  given  fuch  fpecimens  as  muft  furely 
fatisfy  the  mod  rigorous  critic  ; but  Latin  he  writes  ftiil 
more  fluently,  and  fluency  is  every  thing  in  telling  of  tales. 

Latin  to  him’s  no  more  difiic’le 
Than  to  a blackbird  ’tis  to  whiffle. 

The  reafon  why  we  mention  this,  is,  that  we  have  heard, 
that  the  author  propofes  to  tranflate  both  the  original  book 
of  Jefts,  and  his  own  Appendix,  into  Latin,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
German  Literati ; yet  we  do  not  entirely  approve  of  increaf- 
ing  the  notorious  preponderancy  of  German  literature  (com- 
monly connected  with  loofe  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples,) by  fo  vaft  an  addition  to  their  prefent  flock*. 

Though  the  memorial  is  now  a common  property  to  all 
the  world,  it  is  particularly  addrefled  to  his  fellow-citizens 
and  fellow-foldiers ; for  he  is  a fokiier,  “ in  red,  tremen- 

* Are  not  the  Germans  already  poffeffed  of  the  molt  deledtable  ffories  of 
Monchaufen  ? they  have  the  Facetiae  Nocodemi  Frifclailini  Balinggnfis  ; the 
Facetiae  Bebellii ; the  Facetiae  Seledtae  Foglii  Florentini  oratoris ; the 
Quercias  Ventriculi  of  Van  Swalve,  the  Pica  Nafi,  and  efpecially  the  jokes 
ar.d  puns  of  Alphonfus,  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  prognoftications  of  Jaqcb 
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dous,  and  hirfute  in  gold.”  His  memorial  has  been  diftrL 
buted  by  tuck  of  drum,  to  all  the  officers  of  this  corps. 
Much  of  the  wit  is  addreffed  to  them,  and  all  of  it  is  at  lead: 
level  to  the  plained  underdanding.  Vulfenius  jokes  thus 
with  his  fellow-foldiers  : 

((  In  faying  this,  I mean  no  difrefpedt  to  the  Surgeons, 
either  profeffionally  or  perfonally.  Any  one  of  them  may 
be  a very  good  furgeon  ; any  two  or  three  of  them  (bating 
only  the  chance  of  perfonal  animofity  and  fydematic  irre- 
concileable  differences  of  opinion)  may  make  an  excellent 
confultatiosi,  fuch  as  any  phyfician,  or  any  one  of  themfelves, 
or  any  man  of  fenfe,  though  not  of  the  medical  profeffion, 
would  be  perfectly  content  with,  if  his  own  life  or  limbs,  or 
thofe  of  the  perfons  deareft  to  him,  were  at  J, 'take  ; and  all 
cf  them  taken  together,  (with  only  two  or  three  months  in- 
ftrudion  from  a clever  drill  ferjeant,)  I am  convinced  would 
make  an  admirable  platoon  ; fuch  as  would  do  credit  to  the 
first  regiment  of  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers ! ! But  how 
fuch  a platoon  can  ever  ferve  the  proper  purpofe  of  a con- 
fultation  ! or  any  good  purpofe,  &c.” 

Dixeris  haec  inter  varicofos  Centui  iones, 

Continuo  craffum  ridet,  Vulfenius  Ingens. 

To  invent,  not  occalional  illuflrations  and  ornaments, 
but  a ftile  and  manner  wholly  adapted  to  the  lowed;  tade 

Ilenrichmann.  But  among  the  various  titles  which  have  been  in  ufe,  we  do 
not  believe  our  author  will  find  one  which,  will  better  fuit  his  intended 
appendix  than  the  following,  “Facetiae  Facetiarum,  hoc  eft  joco-Seriorum, 
fafciculus  novus  de  peditu  ejufque  fpeciebus.”  When  the  appendix  is  clapped 
upon  the  original  work,  they  will  Itick  together,  as  the  Copper  Captain  fays, 

“ like  two  pounds  of  Butter.” 
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and  capacity,  befpeaks  a ftrong  genius  in  this  way  o 
writing  ! This  too  is  among  the  fpecific  qualities  of  our 
author.  When,  for  example,  the  povelty  and  wretched 
condition  of  the  patients  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  their 
looped  and  windowed  nakednefs,  is  to  be  defcribed ; how 
would  a man  of  real  feeling  venture  to  exprefs  his 
apprehenfions  ? No  matter  how,  the  Memorialift  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  in  animated  terms ; he  does  not  fay, 
as  cold  as  charity  ! as  naked  as  worms ! as  poor  as  rats  ! 
Such  Ample  metaphors,  he  was  fenfible,  would  nei- 
ther have  touched  the  ear  nor  impreffed  the  imagina- 
tion. He  dilates  thefe  metaphorical  expreffions  into  en- 
tire and  moll  affecting  fimiles.  “ In  all  charitable,  pious, 
and  generous,  and  mod  Chriltian  altercations  about  who 
fliould  have  the  care  of  the  lick  poor  in  the  Hofpital,  all 
considerations  of  What  is  good  for  them,  are  as  much  out 
of  the  queflion  as  the  due  accommodation  in  point  of  hoard 
and  lodging  of  the  rats  and  mice , who  might  get  admifjion 
into  the  Infirmary , and  chuje  to  fix  their  quarters  in  it  ; 
this,  if  it  were  not  very  fir  iking,  and  difgufiing,  and Jhock- 
ing , it  would  he  very  ludicrous  to  obferve 

Is  it  poflible  to  fpealc  more  contemptuoufly  of  thefe 
poor,  bare,  unaccommodated  creatures  ? Eafily  ! the 
Memorialift  never  gets  fo  low  in  bafe  companions,  but 
he  is  able  to  get  lower.  He  ventures  to  tell  the  world, 

D 

* Page  5S.  We  fometimes  fee  things,  notwithdanding  the  indirect  nega- 
tive of  the  author,  at  once  ftriking,  dil'g -filing,  ihoeking,  and — very  ludi- 


crous. 
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that  thefe  unhappy ' people  enter  into  this  afylum 
of  the  wretched,  only  to  be  fold  into  the  hands  of 
thofe,  whofe  hearts  are  mercilefs ! whofe  trade  is  blood ! 
who  have  pnrehafed  them  and  their  limbs  and  lives ! who, 
fifty  years  ago,or  their  predeceffors  for  them,  gave  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  profit  of  amputating  their  limbs,  and 
who  will,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  exad  the  forfeit  of 
their  bond.  “ The  patients  (fays  the  Memorialift)  in 
the  Royal  Infirmary  are  not  the  property  of  the  Ma- 
nagers, nor  of  the  furgeons  either ; nor  can  they  ever  be 
made  property,  or  fold  or  bartered  as  if  they  were  ; nor 
can  the  Managers  ever  acquire  a right  of  difpofing  even 
of  a Jingle  limb  of  a poor  man  admitted  into  the  Hofpital 
to  the  highejl  bidder  among  the  furgeons,  or  to  any  bid- 
der. on  any  other  principle  or  confideration,  or  -for  any 
other  purpofe,  but  for  the  utmojl  benefit  which  can  be 
procured  for  that  poor  man,  according  to  the  belt  of  their 
judgement 

But,  being  in  fearch  of  low  and  mean  comparifons, 
he  has  indeed  reached, the  bafe  note  of  humility,  in 
comparing  his  fellow-creatures  and  the  fale  of  them 
with  the  difpofal  of  the  city  dung.  “ They  mult,” 
(meaning  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary),  “ they 
mull  have  had  a right  to  advertife  the  Hofpital  in  the 
newfpapers,  to  be  fold  or  let  to  the  highefi:  bidder  ; jujl 
as  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  truftees  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  city,  advertife,  to  fell  or  let,  for  a certain 
term  of  years,  the  dung  of  the  fireets." 

* Page  1 33. 
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If  the  breach  of  a moral  obligation  were  to  be  illudrated, 
from  what  profeffions  or  rank  in  life  fhould  illuftrations  be 
naturally  fought  for  ? Surely  from  among  thofe  with  whom 
fuch  breach  of  moral  obligation  is  mod  frequent,  and  in 
the  trade  mod  allied,  in  the  imagination  of  the  Memorialid, 
with  that  of  furgery.  “ I fhall  (fays  the  Memorialid) 
take  a very  Juppofable  contract , between  the  corporation 
of  butchers  and  that  of  the  tanners  in  Edinburgh.  I lhall 
fuppofe,  that,  “ in  order  to  preferve  an  equality  among 
the  tanners  of  Edinburgh,”  (an  object,  by  the  bye,  of 
fully  as  much  importance  to  the  public,  as  preferving  an 
equality  amongd  the  furgeons),'  and  for  other  weighty 
reafons  them  thereto  fpecially  moving,  the  tanners  paid 
the  butchers  L.  500  down  ; in  return  for  which,  the 
butchers  dipulated,  and  bound  themfelves  under  a heavy 
penalty,  befides  performance  of  the  condition,  that  all 
the  tanners  in  Edinburgh,  or  all  of  them  who  chofe,  by  ro- 
tation, for  two  months  at  a time,  fhould  have  the  hides  of 
all  the  bullocks  admitted  into  the  fhambles,  and  flaughtered 
there,  at  a certain  price,  either  fixed  in  money,  or  vary- 
ing in  a fettled  proportion  according  to  the  price  of 
grain  ! ! !” 

“ If  an  ox,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  admitted  into 
the  fiiambles,  were  minutely  informed  of  the  contrad  in 
quedion,  or  were  allowed  to  pcrufe  it  at  his  leifure , and 
if  he  could  fpeak  ! he  might  as  well  fave  himfelf  the 
trouble  ; neither  he  nor  the  abled  counfel  that  he  could 
employ,”  &c.  &c. 

D 2 
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Can  any  ihing  be  imagined  more  moving,  than  the 
peaceable,  unprotected,  melancholy  ox,  thus  bewailing  his 
ill  fortune  ? a fentimental  ox,  too,  able  to  read,  and  feel, 
and  fpeak  for  himfelf?  Is  there  a creature,  wet  or  dry, 
by  fea  or  by  land,  in  all  JEfop’s  dominions,  that  could  read 
through  fuch  a contrad  without  tears  in  his  eyes  ? This 
apoftrophe  of  the  ox  might  beguile  even  the  hardened 
furgeon  into  lamentation  ! Oh  ! for  the  melancholy  Jac- 
ques to  moralife  on  the  condition  of  the  ox  weeping  over 
this  contrad  ! “ The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  fuch 
groans,  that  their  difcharge  did  llretch  his  leathern  coat, 
almoil  to  burfting,  and  his  big  round  tears  courfed  one 
another  down  his  innocent  nofe  in  piteous  chace.” 

Next  comes  the  furgeon  himfelf,  brandifhing  his  knife, 
accoutred  as  the  Jew  of  Shakefpeare,  and  endued  with 
more  than  Jewifh  malice.  “ If  I ever  fhould  meet  with 
fuch  a monster,  I fhould  think  I faw  a real  living  Shy- 
lock,  difplaying  his  fcales,  whetting  his  knife,  and  infifl- 
ing  on  cutting  a pound  of  fief)  from  the  hreajl  of  his 
inferable  debtor , becaufe  it  was  the  forfeit  contained  in 
his  bond.  But  even  the  imagination  of  Shakefpeare  could 
conceive  nothing  fo  horrible  as  a whole  college  or  cor- 
poration of  Shytocks,_td.ch  of  them  brandifhing  his  whet- 
ted knife,  and  claiming  his  right,  in  his  turn,  to  cut  his 
pound  of  fiefli  from  the  breads  of  thofe  whom  a rigorous 
contrad  had  put  in  their  power,  and  maintaining  that 
this  bloody  right  was  indefeafibie,  and  muft  be  tranfmit- 
ted  unimpaired  to  their  fucceffors  through  all  genera- 
tions.” 
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No ; Shakefpeare  never  imagined  a college  of  Shylocks, 
and  is  blamed  for  imagining  one  : But  this  is  not  Shake- 
fpeare’s  Jew  : Omitting  all  the  peculiarities  of  habitual 
depravity,  and  national  malignancy,  and  untamed  favage- 
nefs  of  nature,  all  the  horrid  traits  which  give  conhftency 
to  the  character,  the  Memorialift  leaves  nothing  of  the 
Jew  but  the  mere  third  for  blood  ; yet  compares  him  with 
thofe  men  whofe  profeffion  is  charity.  And  why  does  he 
make  this  comparifon  ? why  does  he  reproach  us  from 
time  to  time  with  the  unrelenting  Jew  ? It  is  becaufe  he 
is  confcious  there  is  neither  truth  nor  honour  in  this  ac- 
cufation  : “ for  though  the  author’s  charity  exceeds  not ; 
yet  after  feven  and  forty  years  of  life,  he  has  feen  no- 
thing in  human  nature  that  fhould  make  him  think  fuch 
a character  and  condudl  poffible .”  This  is  the  full  and 
true  apology  for  repeating,  with  fuch  perfeverance,  the 
comparifon  of  the  unrelenting  Jew. 

Another  fpecific  quality  of  our  author  is  his  humanity 
and  delicacy  ! he  would  not  have  the  profeffion  ruined  by 
making  public  his  real  opinion  of  furgery  and  furgeons  : 
yet  would  he  not  for  the  world  truft  himfelf  alone  with 
one  furgeon,  or  in  company  with  many.  He  has  acred  in 
this  refpedt  with  a degree  of  precaution  by  no  means 
congenial  with  his  ufual  habits : Such  a perfedl  horror 
has  he  at  the  unneceffiiry  prefence  of  furgeons,  even  at 
a public  table,  that  he  has  refilled  felicitations  of  a very 
preffing  kind  for  twenty  years,  and  never  has  ventured 
within  reach  of  a knife  and  fork,  much  lefs  of  a fealpeh 
He  certainly  has  imprelfed  his  imagination  ftrongly  with 
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his  own  favourite  fimile  of  the  Jew  whetting  his  knife  : It 
feems  alio  probable  that  he  has  imbibed  from  that  arifto- 
cratic  Court-Phyfician,  Hoffman,  a degree  of  profeffional 
hatred,  a taint  Of  the  true  Odium  Medicum,  which  he  has 
not  fufficient  difcretion  to  conceal.  Hoffman  writes  in  the 
following  terms  of  the  relation  of  Phyfician  and  Surgeon 
“ Medicus  fit  taciturnus ; rnagis  decet  fcribere  quam 
dicere  ; medicus  nimiam  familiaritatem  cum  chirur- 
go  non  ineat.”  “ For  thefe  reafons,  (fays  the  Me- 
morialift),  and  fome  others  which  it  is  needlefs  to 
mention,  I never  would  be  a member  of  any  of  the  Sur- 
geons clubs  or  focieties,  Efculapian,  Gymnaftic,  Har- 
veyan,  or  Cock-a-bendie  Clubs,  never,  though  often 
ftrongly  invited  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  was 
prefent  as  a vifitor  at  any  of  their  clubs,  never  heard 
any  of  their  orations,  not  even  that  one  which  was 
an  eulogium  on  my  own  father  !” 

Although  we  find  many  proud  fuggeftions  in  this  court- 
ly code  of  Hoffman,  we  find  no  fuch  prohibitions.  We 
think  that  the  oration  which  praifed  the  Memorialift’s 
father  might  have  been  fandified  by  that  praife ; the 
pooreft  oration  on  fo  affeding  an  occafion  fhould  have 
been  valued  like  the  ill-executed  portrait  of  a departed 
friend.  But  there  are  fpecific  qualities  in  our  author  to 
account  even  for  this : “ He  has  peculiar  talents  for 
quarreling  with  his  profeffional  brethren  •”  “ he  is  the 
moll  vindidive  man  alive  j”  “ he  has  a ftrong  tindure  of 
that  paffion  which  approaches  the  neared  to  the  genuine 
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Odium  Theologicum his  wit  and  affedtions  are  equal- 
ly fervent,  “ pariter  pietate  jocifque  egregius.” 

The  aft  of  appearing  before  the  public  is  ufually 
accompanied  with  afflicting  ftruggles  of  natural,  unaf- 
fedted  timidity  ; but  by  a veteran  author,  fenfations 
of  this  kind  are  foon  forgotten.  Of  all  the  amiable  qua- 
lities of  an  author,  modefty  is  that  which  our  Memoria- 
lift  chiefly  admires ; but  the  pradtice  he  is,  like  our- 
felves,  obliged  to  decline.  “ His  modefty’s  a candle  to 
his  merit ; it  fliines  itfelf,  and  (hews  his  merit  alfo  * 
He  loves  and  praifes  in  others  that  delicacy  which  he 
dare  not  pradtife  : He  was  refolved  to  burft  in  upon  a 
profeffion,  the  charadter  and  conftitution  of  which  he 
did  not  underftand  : Tho’  ignorant  of  furgery,  or  the 
oeconomy  of  Hofpitals,  he  was  refolute  in  writing  a- 
bout  them,  to  Ihake  off,  by  one  great  and  virtuous  ef- 
fort, his  natural  modefty,  and  determined  in  wri- 
ting his  confeffions  of  ignorance  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  demonftrations  and  proofs.  He  fet  himfelf 
down  to  this  great  work,  without  any  invocation  to 
that  Goddefs,  whofe  help  he  chiefly  needed ; and  felt 
an  infpiration  beyond  his  beft  hopes  confidence 
and  prefumption  grew  upon  him  fo  naturally,  that 
at  laft,  full  of  enthufiaftn,  he  exclaims,  in  tranfports  of 
felf-approbation,  “ Who  is  this  Hrawean -’ir  oi  medical  li- 
terature, who  lets  all  his  pro'feffional*  brethren  at  defiance, 
ana  treats  their  opinions,  and  controveriies,  and  obfer- 


* Memorial,  p.  242. 
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Nations,  with  fuch  contemptuous  freedom  ? Is  he  an 
empiric  or  a dogmatiil  ? What  are  his  dogmas  ? The 
queftions  are  very  pertinent,  and  maybe  eafily  anfwered.” 
The  Memorialift’s  anfwer  is  long  and  fatisfa&ory,  yet 
we  cannot  but  confider  the  anfwer  of  Bayes  himfelf  to 
the  fame  queflion,  as  infinitely  more  decifive  and  com-* 
prehenfive. 

“ Pray,  Mr  Bayes,  who  is  this  Draweanfir?” 

“ Why,  Sir,  a fierce  hero,  that  fnubs  up  kings,  baffled 
armies,  and  does  what  he  pleafes,  without  regard  to  num- 
bers, good  manners,  or  juftice.”  * 

When  we  refled  with  what  earneftnefs  the  Memo- 
rialift  praifes  modefty  in  others,  and  how  reludantly 
he  afiumes  this  ferocious  title  of  Draweanfir,  we  are 
delighted  to  obferve  the  fpirit  with  which  he  fupports 
the  full  energy  of  the  original. — He  declares  of  the  whole 
College  of  Surgeons,  that  they  are  mad,  aye,  as  mad  as 
Orlando  Furiofo  at  full  moon  f : That  they  are  drunk, 
outrageoufly  drunk  with  Belladona,  learning , and  whi/ky : 
“ For  learning  is  a fountain  too  intoxicating  to  be  tailed, 
except  by  thofe  who  have  breath  to  drink  deep  and 
powerfully  ; the  fmallelt  tafte  produces  more  difrnal 
confequences  than  ihe  molt  plenteous  draughts  : “ and  in 
' / 

f “ Let  us  fuppofe  that,  in  confequence  of  this  Memorial,  every  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (hall,  to  his  own  Ihare,  make  forty 
times  more  noife  than  Orlando  Furiofo  did  at  full  moon  when  he  was  mad- 
deft,  and  lhall  continue  in  that  unparalleled  ftate  of  uproar  for  twenty  years 
without  Ceafing. 

“ I can  fee  no  great  harm  in  all  that  noife,  and  no  harm  at  all  to  any  but 
thofe  who  make  it ; it  cannot  injure  our  cau/e,” 
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fome  conftitutions,”  (alluding  not  to  himfelf  iurely,  who 
profefies  to  drinlc  deep,  but  to  lhallow  milk-fop  puny 
drinkers),  the  effects  of  a fmall  particle  of  it  are  more 
ridiculous  than  dangerous,  the  patient  only  prattling foolifh- 
ly,  and  aiding  abfurdly  in  a thouf and  ways,  but  not  becom- 
ing mifchievous  or  outrageous In  other  conftitutions,  the 
eflfe&s  of  a fmall  mouthful  of  that  unlucky  fruit  are  much 
more  alarming  than  thofe  of  deadly  nightjhade,  or  the 
JirongeJl  Scotch  whiffy  ! the  patient  not  only  talks,  and 
writes,  and  aids  abfurdly,  and  fometimes  outrageoufly, 
but  quarrels  implacably  with  all  who  differ  from  him  in 
opinion , efpecially  with  his  own  profeflional  brethren.” 

Which  of  thefe  is  the  favourite  ftimulant  of  the  Pro- 
feflor,  we  do  not  know  ; but  furely  he  owes  his  infpiration 
to  fome  fuch  powers : firft,  he  imagines  a Shylock, 
and  then  he  imagines  what  Shakefpeare  could  not  ima- 
gine, a whole  College  of  Shylocks ; next,  he  imagines 
an  Orlando  Furiofo,  and  then  a whole  College  of  Orlan- 
do Furiofos  ; next,  he  imagines  a man  intoxicated  with 
learning,  and  then  he  fees  in  his  eery  moods  a whole 
College  of  Orlando  Furiofos,  drunk  with  Learning,  Bella- 
dona,  and  Whilky  ! 

Once  more  we  laud  and  praife  our  favourite  Author 
for  that  bold  and  brilliant  imagination,  with  which  he 
turns  and  works  his  machinery  before  our  eyes,  like 
a flaming  Eidophyficon,  or  perpetual  Panorama,  not 

• We  are  forry  the  Authpr  has  not  yet  favoured  us  with  definitions  of  Mis- 
chief and  Outrage  ! Had  he  done  fo,  we  might  have  been  able  to  guefs 
whether  he  had  feafted  full  of  this  deleterious  fruit,  or  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  tafte  only  that  fmall  particle  which  feems  to  damage  the  Ence- 
phalon fo  effentially. 


E 
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of  ordinary  and  natural  fcenes,  but  of  a new  and  magic 
world,  where,  as  the  facetious  Peter  lingeth, 

“ Where  ev’ry  thing  we  fee  appear 

Seems  to  exclaim,  “ What  bus’nefs  have  we  here  ?” 

Here  you  fee  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  the  fi- 
gure of  mad  dogs  Here  the  venerable  prefident  and 
whole  court  of  Seffion  hunting  like  a pack  of  beagles  f ! 
Here  the  Univerfity,  ftudents  and  profelfors,  are  com- 
pared with  a hive  of  drones  ; the  young  drones  fitting 
hearkening  to  the  hum  of  the  old  drones  ! Here  the  ex- 
portation of  fixty  doctors  in  a year  is  compared  with 
the  exportation  of  wool,  hemp,  iron,  and  deal- boards, 
and  cattle,  and  fheep,  and  other  marketable  commo- 
dities | ! Here  the  adminiftration  of  bark  and  wine  is 
compared  with  tranfubftantiation  and  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per ; the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  with  “ four  and 
twenty  fiddlers  all  in  a row  and  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  in  Parliament  aflembled,  with  their  fpeakers, 
committees,  and  debates,  are  compared  “ with  the  oc- 
cafional,  tremendous,  and  ufelefs  explofions  of  a fire- 
damp in  a Newcaftle  coal-pit !”  But,  when  he  comes 

* “ To  prevent  miftakes,  I beg  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  is  metapho- 
rical, and  not  meant  as  an  invitation  to  them  literally  to  eat  one  another  ; 
for  that  is  the  very  lad  thing  that  I Ihould  wilh  them  to  do.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  I thought  my  advice  could  have  any  weight  upon  them,  I fhould 
take  the  liberty  ftrongly  to  caution  them  all  againft  even  biting  one  another, 
on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever,  efpecially  during  their  prefent  date 
of  exafperation  and  acrimony  ; for  I have  good  reafon  to  think,  that  even 
the  Ormlkirk  Medicine  and  the  fait  water  would  not  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  bite  ; I mean  its  effects  on  the  biter,  not  on  the  bitten.  Of  this  danger, 
which  at  prefent  perhaps  they  little  dream  of,  they  will  foon  be  fenfible,  if 
they  will  confider  with  due  attention  the  following  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates; 
lLaicxa.$w»  xot  xax»  J'axtv,  aXXa  xm  doru 

K ar0«v£  yivcaf/Am  aifiaro ; »»/3oxov. — Page  343. 
f Page  342.  } Page  tfg. 
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to  pafs  his  laft  important  figure  before  the  fpeculum, 
he  ftands  on  tiptoe,  ftretches  his  neck,  and  bawls  out  in 
the  true  Savoyard  dialed,  “ Here,  gentlemen,  you  ihall 
fee  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  with  his  four  fell  hands  pluck- 
ing me  as  bare  as  a fifli.”  “ This  now  is  * Jonathan  a- 
gainft  Jonathan  ; — Dawplucker  againft  Dawplucker ; 
rnafk  verfus  mafk ; diamond  cut  diamond;  fight  dog 

fight  bear!”  Pull  baker  pull  devil  : which  is  the  laft 

glance  of  this  magic  lanthorn,  now  exhibiting  gratis,  in 
all  the  principal  towns  in  thefe  kingdoms,  to  the  infinite 
delight  and  amufement  of  all  ranks  of  people. 


We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  public,  and  the 
Honourable  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
have  enjoyed  this  exhibition  with  general  approba- 
tion and  pleafure : But  thefe  lively  things  have  been 
particularly  addrefied  to  us ; and  we,  of  courfe,  have 
not  failed  to  tafte  the  fpecific  qualities  of  the  author, 
with  peculiar  poignancy.  It  will  eafily  be  obferved, 
that  all  the  ornamental  parts  of  this  piece,  are  in  a 
very  lively  and  original  ftyle.  To  have  compofed  a 
few  ornaments  and  enrichments  of  this  kind,  but  to 
carry  through  a volume  of  three  hundred  pages,  fuch 
a profufion  of  wit,  fpirit,  and  clafiical  allufion,  attrads 
our  particular  admiration,  and  affords  us  a fine  op- 
portunity for  difplaying  our  difpofition,  and,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  fay  fo,  our  talent  for  praife. 

E 2 

* We  tranfcribe  the  ipfifiiraa  verba  of  the  author. 
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In  this  meridian  blaze  of  genius,  loth  as  we  are  to 
fpeak  even  of  the  flighted  blemifli,  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
marking one  flight  fpeck.  It  proceeds  indeed  from  imi- 
tating this  unlucky  character  of  Drawcanlir  too  clofely, 
and  from  doing  his  will  without  the  fmalleft  regard  to 
numbers,  good  manners,  or  juftice  : this  begets  a cer- 
tain rufticity  and  impetuoufnefs  of  manner,  but,  how- 
ever unpleafant  it  may  be  to  others,  it  can  be  nothing  but 
agreeable  to  us ; we  efteem  it  as  the  rough  cruft  that 
hides  the  gem  : a fine  varnifhed  mind  may  have  flaws 
in  it,  but  this  is  no  counterfeit ! Yet  tho’  we  love  thefe 
honeft  blunt  manners,  there  be  men  weak  enough  to  dif- 
like  that  opermefs  of  conduct,  which  argues  every  thing 
found  within  ; wherefore,  if  the  author  of  this  Memorial 
could  allow  for  once  a multitudinous  confultation  of 
young  furgeons,  nondum  expiatis  unfta  cruoribus,  we 
fliould  perhaps  pronounce  for  once  unanimoufly  upon  a 
very  delicate  cafe.  We  prefume  in  the  meanwhile  to 
ativife  the  Memorialift,  to  retire  for  a few  weeks  to  that 
hofpital  which  the  Spe&ator  long  ago  founded,  for  the 
recovery  of  flighter  deviations  from  good  manners.  The 
Speftator,  who  pretended  to  cure  the  diftempers  of  the 
general  body,  was  glad,  like  lefler  quacks,  to  have  certi- 
ficates of  his  (kill,  and  among  others  he  produces  the  fol- 
lowing from  Frank . 

“ The  memorial  of  Frank  F , Sheweth  *, 

“ That  he  put  himfelf  into  the  Infirmary,  in  regard  he 
is  fenfible  of  a certain  fort  of  ruftic  mirth,  which  renders 
him  unfit  for  polite  converfation. 

* Spectator,  No. 
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“ That  he  intends  to  prepare  himfelf  by  abstinence 
and  thin  diet  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

“ That  at  prefent  he  comes  into  a room,  as  if  he  were 
an  exprefs  from  abroad. 

“ That  he  has  chofen  an  apartment  with  a matted  an- 
tichamber, to  pradife  motion  without  being  heard. 

“ That  he  bows,  talks,  drinks,  eats,  and  helps  himfelf 
before  a glafs,  to  learn  to  ad  with  moderation. 

“ That  by  reafon  of  luxuriant  health,  he  is  opprefliye 
to  perfons  of  compofed  behaviour. 

“ That  he  is  alfo  weaning  himfelf  from  his  cane. 

“ That  when  he  has  learnt  to  live  without  his  faid  cane^ 
he  will  wait  on  the  company.” 

This  boifteroufnefs  of  manner  is  the  only  flight  ble- 
mifli  we  ever  could  difcover  amidft  this  blaze  of  ex- 
cellencies. Nor  could  we  have  divefted  ourfelves  of  the 
fufpicion,  that  the  very  flattering  attention  of  the  author 
to  us  in  particular  had  biafled  our  judgement,  were  it 
not  that  his  charader  is  drawn  with  a mafter-hand,  and 
by  one  who  could  not  be  deceived  ! by  himfelf.  If  the 
charader  we  are  prefently  to  tranfcribe  give  the  lie  to  any 
one  of  the  handfome  things  we  have  faid  of  the  Author, 
may  our  right  hands  forget  their  cunning. 

Since  the  days  of  Caefar,  or  of  Cicero,  the  prince  of 
egotifts,  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  great  men  to  relate 
their  own  great  adions.  Nor  hath  the  cuftom  in  thefe 
latter  times  fallen  into  difufe.  Has  not  Roufleau  com- 
mitted to  pofterity  the  ever  memorable  confefiions  of 
his  juvenile  vices,  thefts,  and  immoralities ; his  vagrant 
boyifli  years,  miferable  manhood,  and  perfecuted  old 
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age  ! fuch  loves,  and  vifions,  and  egaremens  du  coeur 
et  de  P efprit,  as  make  feeling  men  queftion  whether 
he  had  a heart  or  a foul.  Did  not  his  fervent  difciple 
Madame  Roland  indite  alfo  her  birth  and  fortunes,  her 
readings  of  Plutarch,  her  engravings  of  watch-cafes,  her 
firft  lively  fenfations,  her  firft  delicate  confeffions,  and 
all  her  political  career,  to  that  final  apotheofis  which 
Dr  Gregory  wifhes  to  all  his  enemies,  a confumma- 
tion  which,  in  thofe  wild  and  whirling  times,  feems  to 
await  all  the  fons  and  daughters  of  genius.  Has  not  the 
grave  and  reverend  Franklin,  the  north  ftar  of  the  new 
world,  delivered  down  to  future  times  the  authentic  hi- 
flory  of  “ his  firft  deviations  from  the  plan  of  moral  rec- 
titude and  all  his  adventures  from  the  wild  untamed 
period  of  his  apprenticefhip  and  flight  from  his  friends.,  to 
that  in  which  he  was  fo  bold  as  to  tell  the  firft  Minifter  of 
a Great  Prince,  that  “ he  would  make  his  mafter  a little 
King,”  and  fo  powerful  as  to  keep  his  word,  by  revolu- 
tionifing  half  the  world  ! But  now  ! every  mifs,  and 
every  madam ! 

Madam  Roland, 

Madam  Bulkely, 

Madam  Badely, 

Madam  Robifon, 

Madam  Godwin, 

thinks  it  advantageous  for  pofterity  that  her  memora- 
bilia fhould  be  preferved.  Lackington  comes  laft  of  ally 
and  relates  how  he  learnt  his  trade  : and  many  an  im- 
portant anecdote  does  he  tell  of  fhoe-making,  and  pfalm- 
finging ; and  bookfelling,  and  conventicling  ; and  court- 
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fhip,  and  hymns,  and  fpiritual  fongs ; till  at  laft  he  is  be- 
come a mighty  man  among  the  elect,  and  likely  to  fee 
accomplifhed  the  molt  infpiring  and  prognofticating 
rythm  of  London  bells,  which  feemed  to  fay,  “ Wel- 
come, Lackington,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.” 

A laudable  cullom  might  perhaps  have  fallen  into  difufe, 
had  not  our  Author  with  a noble  difregard  of  confequences 
refolved  to  write  his  own  life.  He  touches,  with  a molt 
liberal  and  ingenuous  freedom,  on  many  flight  failings 
which  he  fhould  not  have  dared  to  mention  ; and,  by  a 
fort  of  felo-de-fe,  cheats  time,  that  fevere  jufticer  of  all 
that  is  terrible  in  his  award.  He  performs,  in  the  fol- 
lowing not  ignoble  manner,  his  own  apotheofis. 


CHARACTER  OF  DR  GREGORY, 

By  Himfelf. 

“ And  who,  it  will  naturally  be  afked,  is  this  Draw- 
canfir,  who  fets  all  his  profeflional  brethren  at  defiance, 
and  treats  their  opinions,  and  controverfies,  and  obferva- 
tions,  with  fuch  contemptuous  freedom  ? Is  he  an  em- 
piric or  a dogmatift  ? What  are  his  dogmas  ?”  The  que- 
flions  are  very  pertinent,  and  may  eafily  be  anfwered, 
thus:” 

“ He  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  either 
an  empiric  or  a dogmatift.  He  would  have  been  a keen 
dogmatift,  but  that  he  found  at  leaft  ninety-nine  in  the 
hundred  of  medical  dogmas  were  falfe,  and  many  of 
them  Jlark  nonfenfe  ! He  would  have  been  a determined 
empiric,  but  that  he  found  at  leaft  ninety-nine  in  the 
hundred  of  empirical  fads!  were  as  falfe!  and  more  thaii 
that  proportion  of  their  remedies  as  infgnificant , and  as 
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dangerous , as  any  of  the  dogmas  of  their  opponents.  Of 
courfe  he  now  lives  a fad  outcafl  from  both  parties , juft 
like  a man  excommunicated  as  an  Atheift  by  a congrega- 
tion of  fanatics,  and  expelled  as  a fanatic  by  a royal  aca- 
demy of  Atheifts.  He  is  made  of  the  fame  fluff,  and  put  to- 
gether in  the  fame  manner  as  other  men  ! and  of  courfe,  in 
all  probability,  is  neither  wifer  nor  better  than  they  are  f.” 
“ Far  from  being  more  placid  and  tradable , he  is  more 
irafcible  and  obflinate  than  mofl  men ! ! ! and  if  he 
had  ever  engaged  in  medical  difputes,  would  proba- 
bly have  been  as  violent , as  abfurd , as  implacable , and 
as  ridiculous , as  any  of  his  predeceffors  or  contempo- 
raries. He  has  fuch  a genius  for  quarreling  with  his 
profefficflnal  brethren,  that,  without  even  the  pretence  of 
any  difference  in  medical  opinions,  and  purely  on  ac- 
count of  certain  differences  in  morality , he  has  quarrel- 
ed with  fome  of  them  ir  reconcile  ably,  and  refufed  ever 
again  to  confult  with  them  j firft  telling  them,  in  the 
plaineft  poffible  terms,  the  reafons  of  that  unalterable 
refolution  ; juft  to  prevent  any  mifunderftanding,  or  the 
repetition  of  fuch  fcenes  as  we  read  of  in  Gil  Bias.  He 
knows  accordingly  that  fome  of  his  profeffional  brethren 
would  be  glad  to  fee  him  hanged ; and  he  would  not  re- 
main very  long  inconfolable,  if  the  apotheofis  of  fome  of 
them  were  performed,  or  if  they  fhould  perform  it  them- 
felves,  in  that  ignoble  manner  *-  He  has  taught  the  theory 

f We  deny  his  major,  but  yet  grant  the  conclulion  upon  other  premifes. 

* This  is  the  full  and  lively  defcription  of  what  the  author  has  defined 
the  true  odium  medicum,  which  in  malignity  far  exceeds  the  odium  theolo- 
gicum,  hitherto  efteemed  the  moft  dreadful  of  the  Neurofes  or  difcafes  of  de- 
ranged fenfation. 
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and  practice  of  pbyfic  in  the  Univerfity  of  Hamburgh  tor 
four  and  twenty  years ! ! ! without  once  throwing  out  a 
tub  to  amufe  the  whale.  He  never  thought  he  had  in- 
genuity enough  to  make  fuch  a tub  ! or  dexterity  enough 
to  manage  any  of  the  numberlefs  ready-made  tubs ! which 
were  floating  around  him.  He  obferved,  to  his  great 
comfort , that  he  had  no  occafion  to  take  that  trouble  y 
as  the  whale  has  always  found  fome  tub  to  amufe  itfelf 
withal,  and  has  never  yet  Jhewn  the  JmalUJl  inclination  ei- 
ther to  j wallow  or  overfet  him  and  his  little  bark . As  he 
never  did,  nor  ever  intends  to  do  it  any  harm,  he  is  not 
in  the  lead  afraid  of  the  whale . He  has  not  had  wifdom 
enough  to  keep  himfelf  out  of  all  difputes  and  contro- 
verfies,  even  in  fcience  ; and  in  thofe  wherein  he  has  en- 
gaged, he  has  been  abundantly  acrimonious  y as  his  oppo- 
nents (probably)  will  be  ready  to  certify  on  oath  ; or  if 
they  fhould  not,  it  is  of  little  confequence  • the  fa<51  may- 
be eftablifhed  without  their  help,  or  in  fpite  of  them  f . 
But,  hitherto,  notwithftanding  all  temptations  and  pro- 
vocations, and  plenty  of  bad  examples,  he  has  cfcaped 
the  folly  of  any  medical  difputes  or  controverfies  ; not 
by  any  fuperiority  of  underftanding,  for  he  knows  that 
men,  much  wafer  and  abler,  and  more  learned  than  he 
is,  have  fallen  into  that  folly  ; but  by  his  flrong  fenfe  of 
r idicule,  which  on  that  point  was  to  him  irrefflible.  From 
his  earlieft  youth,  he  was  admitted  behind  the  curtain , 
and  let  into  the  secret  of  the  medical  drama.  Having 
acquired  a little  notion  of fome  other  fciences,  and  of  fcience 
f We  are  ready  to  tellify. 
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in  general,  before  he  engaged  in  the  fludy  of  phyfic, 
he  was  from  the  firft  both  mortified  and  entertained  with 
the  contrajl  which  he  faw.  He  foon  perceived,  that,  with 
refped  to  phyfic,  each  fucceffive  age  had  much  more 
trouble  to  unlearn  the  bad,  than  to  learn  the  good,  of 
thofe  who  went  before  it,  and  flill  more  to  diftinguilh 
between  the  good  and  the  bad  which  itfelf  produced. 
After  two  and  thirty  of  the  belt  years  of  his  life,  fpent 
in  learning,  in  teaching,  and  in  pradifing  phyfic,  he  has 
found  much  to  confirm,  and  nothing  to  fliake  that  un- 
favourable opinion  of  his  own  prrfejjion , and  of  a vajl  ma- 
jority of  thofe  who  have  taught  and  prablifed  it  ! ! ! Being 
a great  philofopher ,”  &-c. 

“ A car-man  having  much  ado  to  pafs  with  a load  of 
c'neefe  at  Temple-Bar,  where  a flop  was  occafioned  by 
a man  Handing  in  the  pillory  ; he  riding  clofe  up  afked 
what  it  was  that  was  written  upon  the  perfon’s  head  ; 
they  told  him  it  was  a paper  to  fignify  his  crime,  that 
he  flood  for  forgery.  “ Aye,  (fays  he),  and  what  is 
forgery  ?”  They  anfwered,  that  it  was  counterfeiting 
another’s  hand,  with  an  intent  to  cheat  people.  To 
which  the  car-man  replied,  looking  up  at  the  offender, 
“ Ah  ! pox  take  you  ! — this  comes  now  of  your  reading 
and  writing.” 

We  are  fenfible  how  much  the  Memorialifl  delights  in 
a ilory,  and  have  quoted  this  from  the  jefl-book,  which 
he  is  to  enrich  with  his  valuable  appendix.  We  know 
that  the  meannefs  of  the  book  from  which  it  may  be  ta- 
ken, will  be  no  objedion  with  the  learned  Memorialifl  ; 
he  is  above  all  trifling  ceremonies,  and  is  fenfible  that 
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we  offer  this  little  {lory,  not  for  its  excellency,  but  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgement  for  the  fine  things  he  has 
been  pleafed  to  fay  of  us  and  our  profeffion.  It  is,  we 
are  fenfible,  but  a poor  vulgar  ftory,  yet  we  hope  the 
Profeffor  will  accept  it  gracioully,  as  the  Duchefs 
did  the  lapful  of  nuts,  which  Sancho’s  wife  fent  her  ; 
or  perhaps  we  might  apologife  for  the  meannefs  of 
our  offering,  as  Sancho  himfelf  did  when,  being  made 
governor  of  Barrataria,  he  fent  his.  mailer  a firing  of 
g-lifter-pipes,  faying,  “ Mailer  of  mine,  it  fhall  go  hard 
with  me  but  I fhall  find  fomething  in  this  Government 
to  fend  to  you,  but  at  prefent  I know  not  what  to 
fend,  except  fome  clyfler- pipes,  which  are  very  cu- 
rioufly  turned  and  mounted  in  our  ifland.” 

The  Author  having  enumerated  the  peculiarities  of 
his  life,  learning,  and  natural  temper,  and  the  specific 
qualities  of  his  flyle,  we  are  almoft  afhamed  to  have  been 
at  the  fuperfluous  toil  of  illuflrating  in  detail  peculiarities, 
fo  briefly  and  liberally  expreffed  in  his  maflerly  fketch. 
The  evidence  of  a man’s  own  voluntary  depofition,  is,  to 
ufe  one  of  the  Author’s  mofl  elegant  expreflions,  irrefra- 
gable. Yea,  “ it  is  in  this  refpedl,  we  do  not  fcruple  to  fay, 
of  higher  authority  than  Euclid,  or  even  the  axioms  of 
Geometry.  Thefe  obtain  belief,  only  becaufe  they  were 
found  to  be  true  ; but  the  controverfial  works  of  the  Me- 
morialifl  * mufl  be  believed  whether  they  be  true  or  not, 
and  the  more  falfe  this  character  is  fuppofed  to  be,  the 

* This  is  taken  verbatim  from  the  quarto  Memorial,  page  243,  where  he 
gibes  at  Jonathan  Dawplucker. 
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truer  and  ftronger  is  the  evidence.”  This  is  the  autheij- 
ticated  charader  of  the  celebrated  author,  whofe  chief 
work  in  refpect  of  wit,  compofition,  and  elegance  of  flyle, 
we  are  now  reviewing ; an  Author  diftinguifhed  in  the 
literary  and  polemical  world  ; the  fifteenth  in  a dired 
line  of  a Dynafty  of  Profeffors  f. 

No  wonder  that  little  men  crouch  under  the  heredi- 
tary fceptre,  wielded  by  his  gigantic  arm  : Deftined  for 
higher  matters  than  to  drudge  and  toil  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  he  looks  down,  like  one  of  the  philofophers 
of  the  flying  ifland,  with  contempt  and  pity  on  the  pro- 
vinces which  he  paffes  over  : like  the  inhabitants  of 
that  land  of  fcience,  he  has  one  eye  turned  upwards 
to  the  heavens,  while  the  other  looks  inwards  upon 
his  own  great  mind,  and  contemplates,  with  ineffable 
delight,  the  continual  working  of  the  intelledual  ope- 
rations, coiling,  and  recoiling ! And  to  give  vent  to 
his  great  conceptions,  he  i§  happily  poffefled  of  that 
powerful  engine,  which,  being  filled  with  all  the  words 
of  all  the  languages,  requires  but  a few  turns  of  its 
handles  to  make  a book.  Born  in  Brobdignag,  and 
educated  in  Laputa,  he  defpifes  us  as  contemptible 
beings,  inferior  in.  fize  of  intelle&s,  and  in  bulk  of 
body  ? He  fleps  over  and  over  us,  in  all  the  pride 
of  his  gigantic  fiature,  and  lifts  afide  the  lappets  of  his 

•J-  We  mention  this  on  the  fame  authority.  He  is  the  Fifteenth  hereditary 
profeffor  in  a direct  line  ; every  year  this  is  mentioned  publicly  at  lecture  ; 
and  we  think  it  right  to  allow  the  author  this  apology  for  fome  very  ex- 
travagant fentiments  concerning  his  own  importance. 

Vos,  O Patricius  fanguis,  quos  vivere  fas  eft 
Occipite  caeco. 
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coat,  to  let  us  pafs  unhurt  beneath  the  ftride  of  his  co- 
loffal  limbs.  How  happy  for  the  poor  of  this  city,  and 
how  confolatory  for  the  Managers,  that  a man  fuch  as 
as  this  has  been  pleafed  to  take  this  Hofpital  under  his 
charge.  He  has  put  forth  his  hand  to  fave  the  ark;  but 
we  have  to  lament,  that  he  has  done  fo  with  more  zeal 
than  reverence,  and  has  attired  himfelf  in  that  garb  which 
David  the  fon  of  Jefle  alTumed,  when  he  clambered  about 
the  high-prieft’s  gate.  He  dances  before  your  ark  in  the 
very  fa ih ion  in  which  that  wife  king  danced  and  prophe- 
fied,  when  he  was  reproved  by  the  ariftccratic  daughter 
of  Saul. 

“ Sae  in  the  gude  book  are  we  t aid. 

Afore  the  haly  Ark  ; 

The  guid  king  David  in  the  days  of  auld, 

Danced  like  a wud-thing  in  his  fark.” 


It  is  with  reluctance  we  have  criticifed  this  unpa- 
ralleled Memorial,  and  gone  “ through  all  the  laugh- 
able and  loathfome  familiarities  of  the  author’s  ftyle.” 
It  is  not,  alas ! the  Ihort  affecting  reprefentation  of  one, 
pleading  for  charity  ! it  is  a volume  which  will  re- 
main an  indelible  ftain  on  its  Author’s  reputation ! 
which  even  thofe  who  with  well  to  the  caufe  he  has 
efpoufed  will  read  with  aftonifhment  and  regret ! which 
you  the  Managers  of  the  Hofpital  muft  have  perufed 
with  fentiments  which  the  dignity  of  your  ftation  will  not 
allow  you  to  exprefs.  If  this  be  a pleading  in  behalf  of 
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charity,  it  is  one  which  we  can  oppofe  without  fhame,  nor 
fhall  we  be  lefs  edeemed  by  our  profeffion,  or  the  world, 
for  refenting  iniults  of  fo  extraordinary  nature,  that  even 
before  we  had  been  able  to  read  the  Memorial,  we  heard 
from  all  hands  how  much  we  were  infulted  : every  com- 
pany was  amufed  with  the  jells  of  this  licentious  Paper, 
and  every  jell  llruck  deep  at  the  refpedlabiiity  of  the 
younger  furgeons. 

This  gentleman,  whofe  genius  (he  fays  himfelf)  is 
llrong  for  quarreling,  whofe  temper  is  irafcible,  who 
boails  that  his  refentments  are  eternal,  who  wilhes  thole 
with  w'hom  he  quarrels  nothing  but  the  mod  ignoble 
apotheolis,  has  indulged  thofe  propenfities  at  the  expence 
of  many  facred  and  honourable  duties.  A man  ennobled 
by  being  charged  with  the  fupport  of  a great  Univerlity 
fhould  feel  himfelf  above  the  reach  of  private  quarrels  : 
his  duty  is  to  the  general  body  : while  his  University, 
his  College,  is  not  infulted,  he  fhould  be  infenlible  to  all 
injuries  which  are  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

This  gentleman,  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  abili- 
ties, has  made  love  to  a mod  ungracious  office.  Under 
the  pretence  of  philanthropy,  he  has  injured  that  pro- 
feffion  for  ever,  of  which  it  wras  hoped  he  would  form  a 
chief  fupport : In  the  name  of  humanity  he  has  decla- 
red to  all  men,  that  in  the  fcience,  from  which  they 
expedl  help  in  the  time  of  their  fore  didrels,  there 
Is  nothing  feriovis  : Us  and  our  department  of  this  pro- 
fefiion  he  has  treated  with  the  feverity  of  fatire,  the 
malignity  of  perfecution,  and  the  levity  of  a She- 
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ridan  or  an  0‘Kief ; for  he  affedts  to  be  the  judge  and 
fatirift  of  all  other  profefiions,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  own. 
With  the  dignity  of  a profeflor  to  fupport,  he  has 
ftooped  from  his  refpedted  llation,  to  fnatch  at  a t.ran-‘ 
fient  applaufe  ! Some  degree  of  refentment  he  could 
not  expedt  to  efcape,  fome  kinds  of  refentment  he  will 
affedt  to  boaft  of ; but  how  will  he  avoid  the  molt  morti- 
fying of  all  praife,  the  praife  and  laughter  of  fools? 
What,  would  he  fay,  were  the  ritrattos  of  fome  of  his 
finilhed  fcenes,  “ The  Surgeon’s  Progrefs,”  “ The  con- 
fultation  of  the  Dog’s  Paw,”  “ The  Cruel  Jew,  with  his 
knife  and  fcales,”  or  “ Daniel  fitting  in  the  lions  den,” 
to  be  tranfpofed  from  his  glowing  page  to  the  windows 
of  the  print-fhop  ? What  if  that  ruinous  tale,  concern- 
ing the  chief  dodtrine  of  this  medical  fchool,  were  to  be- 
come the  favourite  jeft  of  his  pupils  ; of  thofe  young  men 
who  fhould  fit  with  reverence  and  fubmifiion  to  hear  him 
teach  ferioufly  a ferious  profeflion,  and  to  pronounce  with 
deliberation  on  the  falfenefs  of  its  dodtrines  ? He  has,  he 
tells,  been  employed  in  teaching  for  many  years,  but  he 
has  now  “ grown  wanton,  and  gives  proof  to  every  eye, 
whoe’er  was  edified,  himfelf  was  not.” 

The  ferioufly- infulting  language,  in  which  he  ad- 
drefies  us  the  younger  furgeons,  is  fuch,  we  wall  venture 
to  fay,  as  never  was  ufed  to  gentlemen  in  public 
or  in  private.  There  are  levities  not  unfuitable  to 
the  fubjedt,  which  we  might  have  enjoyed ; there  are 
deep  and  affedling  fentiments  connedted  with  this  fub- 
jedt,  in  'which  we  could  have  partaken  ; the  feverities 
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of  real  wit,  or  the  remonftrances  of  a high-minded 
honourable  man,  we  could  have  excufed ; but  cold, 
infulting,  contemptuous  language,  is  what  no  men 
of  fpirit  will  fuffer,  what  no  man  of  juft  fentiments  would 
ufe.  “ They  will  have  (fays  the  Memorialift)  abundance 
of  time  to  cool.” — “ Our  proofs  are  fuch  as  are  not  irre- 
hftible  : yet  they  have  taken  away  all  probability,  tho’ 
not  all  pofiibilityof  a troublefome  litigation.” — “ If  they 
think  colledtively  or  individually  ! that  they  are  able  to 
refute  any  of  my  general  propofitions,  they  are  welcome 
to  try  to  do  Jo.” — “ We  apprehend  from  their  former  con- 
duct, that  they  will  oppofe  on  this  occafion  that  altera- 
tion, which  I think  eflential  to  the  good  of  the  Hofpital.’’ 
- — “ Whence  fo  damnable  a herefy  can  have  proceeded,  I 
know  not  : and  I do  not  care  either  to  hazard  any  . con- 
jectures about  the  caufe  of  it,  or  to  fet  about  confuting 
fuch  heretics.” 

“ If  thofe  we  have  to  deal  with  are  tainted  with  this 
herefy,  we  muft  expedt  them  to  adt  accordingly  ; and 
we  /hall  have  fo  much  the  more  trouble  with  them.” 

“ They,  and  the  counfel  learned  in  the  law  whom  they 
may  chufe  to  employ,  will  endeavour  to  make  the  mojlofthefe 
arguments , as  it  is  plain  that  nothing  elfe  can  avail  them.” 
— “ But  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  whole  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  any  individual  among  them,  will  on  this, 
or  any  occafion,  fpeak  or  adt  like  madmen,”  i.  e.  “ op- 
pofe what  I think  eftential  to  the  good  of  the  Hofpital 

* Is  not  this  a very  peculiar  kind  of  infanity,  that  this  gentleman,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  fargery,  who  is  ignorant  of  operations,  and  unacquainted 
with  furgeons,  who  has  no  intereft  in  the  furgical  department  in  this  Hofpi>. 
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“ But  if  there  be  any  fadls  or  circumftances,  which* 
on  mature  deliberation,  they  wi(h  to  have  as  publicly 
known  as  this  paper  will  be,  let  them  give  me  authen- 
tic INFORMATION  1 

We  know  not  how  this  gentleman  came  to  think 
of  addreliing  language  of  this  kind  to  men  as  capable 
as  himfelf  of  reprefenting  to  the  public  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  profeffion,  as  capable  of  judging  impar- 
tially and  honeflly  for  the  interefts  of  a public  cha- 
rity ! Nor  can  we  imagine  where,  among  the  diplo- 
matic records,  in  Imperial  Ukafe,  or  in  Turkilh  Firman, 
the  Author  found  precedent  for  this  auguft  ftyle ! but  well 
we  know,  that  nothing  has  been  promulgated  by  Paul, 
Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias,  in  his  prefent  perturbed  flate 
of  mind,  more  fupreme  than  this  declaration  : it  is  not 
even  excelled  by  that  flalh  of  a difordered  mind,  which  Mr 
M‘Kenzie  has  reprefented  in  one  of  his  characters,  “ Yes, 
Sir,  but  the  Sultan  and  I would  never  have  allowed  it 
The  levity  of  our  reply  has  a natural  correspondence 
with  the  licentioufnefs  of  this  Memorial.  We  are  writing 
in  felf- defence,  and  notin  the  caufe  of  public  charity;  yet 
we  hope  we  are  not  infenfible  to  generous  emotions,  nor 

tal  Ihould  not  only  inftrudt  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  inftrutft  them  in 
furgery,  and  the  conduct  of  the  furgical  wards,  Ihould  imagine  his  intereft  in 
this  to  be  ftronger  than  theirs,  his  judgement  to  be  founder,  or  his  humane  feel- 
ings more  fincerely  intereft ed.  That  fuch  a perfon  fhould  fay,  “ That  alteration 
which  I think,  effential  to  the  good  of  the  Hofpital,”  is  very  prefumptuous  j 
but  that  he  Ihould  upbraid  thofe,  with  having  loft  their  reafon,  who  do  not  al- 
fent  to  his  opinions,  is  like  the  man  who,  when  his  eyes  reel  with  intoxica- 
tion, fwears  that  the  houfe  is  going  round,  the  chairs  and  tables  moving,  and 
the  people  about  him  tipfy.  “ Drunk,  very  drunk.” 

* “ Why,  yes,  Sir,  the  Sultan  and  1 ; do  you  know  me  ? I am  the  Cham 
of  Tartary.” 
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impenetrable  to  reproof.  There  have  been  men  in  this  U- 
niverfity,  before  whom  we  could  have  bowed  down  with 
reverence.  We  fhall  quote  the  words  of  an  Old  Pro-  \ 
fessor,  who  felt  that  there  was  fomething  important 
in  his  office,  fomething  ferious  in  life;  who  felt  for 
the  dignity  of  his  profeffion,  the  calamities  of  human 
nature,  and  the  fuffe rings  of  the  poor  : We  fhall  quote 
the  gracious,  dignified,  manly  fentiments  of  the  Memoria-  \ 
lift’s  father,  a man  fo  efteemed,  that  in  thefe  times  we 
hardly  know  to  whom  we  fhould  transfer  the  regard  his  I 
character  and  writings  infpire.  We  call  on  one  who  will  j 
fpeak  to  him,  “ poffim  crematos  excitare  mortuos.” 

“ There  are  fome  peculiar  circumftances  in  the  profef- 
fion of  a phyfician,  which  Ihould  naturally  difpofe  him 
to  look  beyond  the  prefent  fcene  of  things,  and  engage 
his  heart  on  the  fide  of  religion.  He  has  many  opportu- 
nities of  feeing  people,  once  the  gay  and  the  happy,  funk 
in  deep  retired  diftrefs  ; fometimes  devoted  to  a certain  1 
but  painful  and  lingering  death  ; fometimes  ftruggling 
with  bodily  anguifh,  or  the  ftill  fiercer  tortures  of  a dif-  ] 
traded  mind.  Such  afflidive  fcenes,  one  fhould  fup- 
pofe,  might  foften  any  heart,  not  dead  to  every  feeling 
of  humanity,  and  make  it  reverence  that  religion  which 
alone  can  fupport  the  foul  in  the  moft  complicated  di- 
ftreftes ; that  religion  which  teaches  to  enjoy  life  with 
chearfulnefs,  and  to  refign  it  with  dignity.” 

Serious  duties  will  beget  ferious  thoughts,  but  they 
muft  be  long  familiar  in  the  mind  before  they  can  be 
thus  happily  exprefled.  One  plain  word  of  this  good  old 
man  marks  a feeling  mind  more  than  all  the  effufionsof 
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lenlibility  that  Sterne  ever  contrived  ; his  fervent  expref- 
lions  reprefent  a feeling  which  mail  have  funk  down 
into  his  mind.  “ He  had  many  opportunities  of  feeing 
the  gay  and  the  happy  funk  in  deep  retired  diilrefs  !” 
Such  were  the  fentiments  of  the  truly  liberal  and  gen- 
tlemanly old  man,  who  once  filled  that  chair  which  his 
fori  now  occupies ! who,  in  compofing  this  mod  valuable 
book,  on  the  Duties  of  a Phyfician,  on  the  moralities  and 
decencies  of  life,  thought,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely, 
he  was  leaving  a legacy  to  his  fon.  With  fober  reafon, 
and  manly  dignity,  did  he  fupport  his  profeflionai  ho- 
■nours. 

• — “ Dired  me  to 

A qui  j or  merry  turn  in  all  he  wrote  ; 

And  I content  you  take  it  for  your  text. 

Your  only  text,  till  lides  and  benches  fail.  ; 

No  ; he  was  ferious  in  a ferious  caufe, 

And  underftood  too  well  the  weigh ty^terms 
Tint  he  had  ta’en  in  charge.  He  would  not  Hoop 
To  conquer  thofe  by  jocular  exploits, 

Whom  truth  and  fobernefs  affail’d  in  vain.” 

We  praife  the  dead  that  are  dead,  more  than  the  living 
•that  are  yet  alive,  and  wonder  how  they  can  be  remem- 
bered without  affediing  recolledions  riling  in  the  mind, 
accompanied  with  a ftrong  fenfe  of  prefent  duties. 
When  a father’s  name  is  mentioned,  it  fliould  be  with 
deep  fentiments  of  reverence,  tendernefs,  and  affedion  ; 
and  this  Ihould  diffufe  a melancholy  and  plaintive  tone 
through  thofe  palfages  where  fuch  a name  was  remem- 
bered. Even  when  a sullen  dies,  his  faults  Ihould  die 
with  him,  while  that  only  which  is  worthy  of  praife 
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(as  much  is  worthy  of  praife  in  what  he  has  done  for  our 
profeffion)  fhould  be  alone  remembered.  To  be  ungrate- 
ful to  thofe  who  are  gone,  is  not  like  a man  of  learning  and 
fcience,  wTho  hopes  for  reverence  from  future  ages.  To 
all  men  of  fcience  it  is  mortifying  and  difcouraging  to  lee 
this;  to  fee,  within  a few  Ihort  years  of  his  death,  that 
man,  whofe  liberalities  and  charities  we  re  long  felt  in  this 
city,  quite  forgotten!  That  phyfician,  whofe  do&rines 
have  almolt  created  this  fchool,  (for  he,  after  Monro  the 
father,  is  its  fecond  founder),  mentioned  with  contempt, 
in  his  own  fchool,  and  from  the  very  chair  he  filled 
fo  honourably  ! — “ A tub  to  amufe  the  whale  !”  Could 
Cullen  indeed  fay  this  ? Cullen,  the  proud  and  jealous 
author  of  a dodlrine  which  had  enflaved  the  medical 
world,  could  he  declare  that  doclrine  to  be  a cheat  ? It  is 
not  to  be  believed  : a regard  for  confiftency  and  decen- 
cy, a regard  for  the  facred  office  he  profefied,  a regard 
for  his  own  lading  reputation,  which  flood  on  this 
foie  point;  refped  for  his  predecefiors,  and  juftice,  and 
honour,  towards  thofe  who  were  to  fucceed  him  in  his 
office,  mull  have  retrained  him,  even  in  the  prefence  of 
a friend  : vanity  mull  have  rellrained  him,  if  no  bet- 
ter fentiment  dwelt  in  his  mind  -jr. 

t “ There  muft  be  a Tab  to  amufe  the  whale,”  faid  Dr  Cullen  to  my 
father.  Dr  Cullen’s  anfwer  was  that  of  a man  of  genius,  who  thoroughly 
underftood  his  own  profefiion,  and  the  fituation  in  which  he  was  placed.  It 
conveyed  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  I have  been  able  to  find 
in  a great  and  very  popular  work  on  the  Theory  of  Phylic,  which  has  been 
more  highly  extolled  han  any  that  has  been  publilhed  in  my  time,  and 
which  feems  to  “ have  been  compofed  in  fober  earnejl." 

The  work  now  for  the  firft  time  entitled,  The  Tale  of  a Tub,  is  the 
dgQ.iine  of  the  celebrated  Cullen  ; and  it  is  told,  on  authority  more  convin- 
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How  will  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  this  fchooi  rejoice, 
and  ferious  men  lament,  and  thoufands,  who  pradtife  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  Cullen,  grieve  to  hear  of  this 
wanton  aggreffion  ? — to  hear  his  fucceffor,  his  immediate 
fucceflor,  pronounce,  even  from  that  chair  where  he  fat 
many  an  anxious  day  to  teach  this  dodtrine,  pronounce,  that 
“ the  dogmas  of  medicine  are  dark  nonfenfe  f ’ “ its  fadts, 
nay,  its  very  fadls,  lies  and  “ the  chief  dodtrine  ot  the 
fchooi  a cheat  P”  What  will  the  world  think,  when  they 
hear  this  gentleman  commend  the  greated  Prdfefior  of 
this  fchooi  for  that  derelidtion  of  his  own  dodlrine,  which 
degrades  him  from  the  rank  of  fcience,  and  for  that  hy- 
pocrify,  which  crowns  his  name  and  memory  with  did 
honour  ? 

Diis  depellentibus  agnam  percute. 

You,  Gentlemen,  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirma- 
ry, to  whom  we  addrefs  this  remondrance,  you  remember 
the  venerable  Cullen,  when  he  fat  as  one  of  your  number. 
You  well  remember,  that  tho’  he  was  a liberal,  yet  was 
he  a ferious  man.  You  will  not  affedt  to  underhand  his 
dodtrines ; but  you  have  witneded  their  induence,  and 
the  enthudafm  they  infpired.  He  made  profelytes  of  all 
the  world ; and  even  now,  that  the  life  and  fpirit  of 

cing  than  the  demondrations  of  Euclid,  8tc.  that  it  is  an  impofition,  a mere 
experiment  on  the  credulity  of  the  world  1 The  Jituation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
was  that  of  playing  the  hypocrite  through  all  his  life ; a fituation,  however  ho- 
nourable to  a man  of  genius,  very  diftreiling  to  a man  of  honour.  The  popular 
work  on  the  Theory  of  Phyfic  is  that  of  Dr  Darwin,  whofe  name  fhould  never 
be  mentioned  but  with  refpe£t-  We  beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  that  perhaps  it  is  po- 
pular, becaufe  it  is  written  in  fober  earned.  Dr  Gregory  has  gone  far  lengths 
in  pra&iiing  upon  his  own  peculiar  and  favourite  doctrine,  “ that  a thing 
cannot  be  popular  if  written  in  earned.” 
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that  do&rine  is  gone,  its  remains  are  confecrated.  To 

\ 

know  his  theories,  to  repeat  his  definitions,  to  profefs 
to  be  the  admirer  and  defender  of  Cullen,  has  always 
been  in  this  Univerfity  the  foie  and  fure  paffport  to  Me- 
dical honours.  Nor  has  this  regimen  and  academic  difci- 
pline  relaxed  of  late  years : To  thefe  dogmas,  true  or 
untrue,  is  every  young  man  obliged  to  yield  afient, 
“ mouth,  honour,  breath,  which  the  poor  heart  would 
fain  deny,  but  dare  not.”  In  what  light  muft  this  en- 
forced obedience  appear,  now,  when  the  dodtrine  is  de- 
clared to  be  a tale  ! a very  cheat  ? 

The  medical  fchool  of  this  city  has,  like  an  indivi- 
dual, enemies,  and  envious  ones  ; and  it  has  its  quar- 
rels, too  ! well  fupported,  envious  feuds,  which  have 
lafted  for  fifty  years.  Could  no  fuch  enemies  be  found 
to  trample  upon  the  chief  dodtrines  of  this  fchool,  and 
•traduce  the  memory  of  its  fecond  founder?  If  there  be 
in  our  profeffion  that  contemptible  craft  and  myftery 
which  will  not  bear  the  light ; if  medicine  be  indeed, 
wThat  fcoffers  have  reported  our  holy  religion  to  be,  an 
invention  to  cheat  the  world  ; if  our  Colleges  are  the 
temples  of  lying  gods,  could  none  be  found  to  reveal  the 
unholy  myftery,  but  thefe,  the  very  children  of  the  High- 
Priefts,  bred  behind  the  altar,  who  have  crawled  up  by 
night  to  devour  the  rich  offerings  given  to  Baal?  Now 
that  their  own  order  is  untrue,  there  is  no  need  to  ftrew 
allies  before  the  altar,  to  trace  the  prints  of  their  foot- 
fteps.  There  needs  no  Daniel  come  to  judge  them  f. 

| I was  very  early,  fays  the  Memorialift,  admitted  behind  the  curtain,  and 
underftood  the  myftery,  and  was  diverted  with  the  “ young  drones,  fitting 
liftening  to  the  hu  4 of  the  old  drones.” 
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If  the  Cullenian  do&rine  be  falfe,  why  reproach  us  with 
our  once  eafy  faith?  But  the  world  is  given  to  change,  and 
that,  too,  will  be  reformed  ! If  the  author  of  that  do&rine 
knew  it  to  be  untrue,  why  Ihock  us  with  the  tale  of  his  du- 
plicity, and  make  us  feel  that  we  are  the  fools  of  his  cun- 
ning ? Why  is  this  blurted  out  in  the  face  of  the  credulous 
world  ? — is  it  to  Ihew  how  well  this  old  Profeffor  knew  the 
myftery  of  his  trade  ? Or  is  it  the  apology  of  his  fucceffor 
for  neglecting  thofe  ferious  and  important  duties  which  be- 
long to  his  office  ? Or  is  it  to  remind  us  that  thofe  puerile 
fabrications  are  all  unworthy  of  that  foaring  mind,  which 
ranges  through  the  myfteries  of  law,  logic,  and  meta- 
phyfics,  and  whofe  piercing  eye,  and  keen  ftyle,  “ ana- 
tomifes  the  foul  of  Judas  Johnftone,  a vile  mifcreant,” 
and  of  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  and  the  younger  furgeons? 
Much  as  thofe  atchievements  may  imply  of  acute  genius, 
they  are  far  below  the  hereditary  dignity  of  a Profeffor, 
whofe  exertions  in  behalf  of  fcience  are  due  to  the  pu- 
blic, for  they  are  bought  with  high  offices  and  emoluments, 
and  with  titles  and  honours  which  fhould  not  be  tar- 
niffied. 

Dr  Gregory,  if  he  have  high  abilities,  is  refponfible  for 
the  abufe  of  the  talents  with  which  Heaven  has  blefled 
him  ; and  he  needs  not  be  told,  that  “ every  date  and  fta- 
tion  in  life  implies  certain  moral  duties  which  it  fhould 
be  our  chief  honour  and  pleafure  to  perform.  His  better 
judgement  may  revolt  againff  the  talk  of  framing  doc- 
trines in  a fcience  fo  diftreflingly  uncertain  in  its  prin- 


* Gregory’s  Memorial,  paffim. 
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ciples  as  medicine  is : His  genius  and  learning  may  en- 
able him  to  perform  other  and  more  important  fervices  to 
that  fcience  : His  uncontrouled  fpirit  may  incline  him  to 
defpife  the  counfel,  and  be  indifferent  to  the  good  wifhes 
of  thofe  whofe  profeffion  he  treats  with  fo  little  delicacy. 
Yet  we  beg  leave  to  affure  this  gentleman,  that  while  we 
are  fincerely  zealous  for  the  honour  of  that  fchool  where 
we  firft  perceived  the  dawn  of  fcience,  we  wifh  him  no- 
thing but  the  mod  honourable  employments,  befitting  his 
ftation  in  the  Univerfity ; fuch  as  will  wipe  away  the  re- 
membrance of  this  rude  affault,  and  number  him  once 
more  among  thofe  whom  we  refpedt  and  honour. 

If  there  ever  was  a time  when  the  office  of  a teacher 
was  important,  it  is  now,  when  debate  has  taken  place 
of  fcience,  and  philofophy  of  religion.  Coarfe  familiari- 
ties, and  unmannerly  jefts,  will  not  win  the  favour  of 
pupils,  nor  imprefs  any  fentiments  which  are  not  to  be 
feared;  while  the  fedate  carriage,  the  manly  fentiments, 
the  ftern  reproofs,  of  an  old  Profeffor,  beget  both  love 
and  reverence. 

“ In  colleges  and  halls,  in  ancient  days. 

When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth, 

Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care. 

There  dwelt  a fage,  called  Difcipline.  His  head. 

Not  yet  by  time  completely  lilver’d  o’er, 

Befpoke  him  paft  the  bounds  of  freakifh  youth  ; 

His  eye  was  meek  ahd  gentle,  and  a fmile 
Play’d  on  his  lips  ; and  in  his  fpeech  was  heard 
Paternal  fweetnefs,  dignity,  and  love. 

The  occupation  deareft  to  his  heart 

Was  to  encourage  goodnefs.  He  would  ftroke 
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The  head  of  modeft  and  ingenuous  worth. 

That  blufh’d  at  its  own  praife  ; and  prefs  the  youth 
Clofe  to  his  fide,  that  pleas’d  him.  Learning  grew 
Beneath  his  care,  a thriving  vigorous  plant ; 

The  mind  was  well  inform’d,  the  paffions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 

If  e’er  it  chanc’d,  as  fometimes  chance  it  mull, 

That  one  among  fo  many  overleap’d 
The  limits  of  controul,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  Hern,  and  darted  a fevere  rebuke  ; 

His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  fuch  fits  of  awe. 

As  left  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Loft  favour  back  again,  and  clos’d  the  breach. 

' But  Difcipline,  a faithful  fervant  long, 

Declin’d  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years  ; 

A palfy  ft  ruck  his  arm  ; his  fparkling  eye 
Was  quench’d  in  rheums  of  age  ; his  voice,  unftrung, 
Grew  tremulous,  and  mov’d  derifion  more 
Than  reverence,  in  perverfe  rebellious  youth. 

So  colleges  and  halls  negledled  much 

Their  good  old  friend  ; and  Difcipline  at  length, 

O’erlook’d  and  unemployed,  fell  lick  and  died. 

Then  Study  languifli’d.  Emulation  flept. 

And  virtue  fled.  The  fchools  became  a fcene 
Of  folemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  on  ftilts. 

His  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own. 

With  parrot  tongue  perform’d  the  fcholar’s  part, 
Proceeding  foon  a graduated  dunce. 

Then  compromife  had  place,  and  fcrutiny 
Became  ftone-blind,  precedence  went  in  truck. 

And  he  was  competent  whofe  purfe  was  fo.” 
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SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THAT  CONNECTION  WHICH 
ESSENTIALLY  SUBSISTS  BETWIXT  HOSPITALS 
AND  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 


“ He  that  is  firft  in  his  own  caufe  feemeth  juft,  but  his  neighbour 
Cometh  and  fearcheth  him,” 

“ Is  a contract  more  tolerable , more  tenable , or  lefs  cruel, 
lefs  unjufi:,  lefs  abfurd,  which,  without  e.xpreffing  in  words 
that  hateful  condition,  necefiarily  implies  it  in  fad.” 

From  the  voluminous  memorial  addrefled,  not  to  the  Ma- 
nagers of  the  Infirmary,  but  to  the  World,  we  have  copied 
this  fummary  libel  againft  the  Managers,  the  Surgeons,  the 
inftitution  itfelf,  and  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
condud  of  it  for  fifty  years.  It  is,  on  the  grounds  of 
this  libel,  that  the  former  managers,  nay  the  noble  and  libe- 
ral founder  himfelf,  are  convided  of  treafon  and  perjury,  of 
felling  the  privileges  of  this  houfe  to  furgeons.  They  are 
accufed  of  an  itching  palm;  they  are  convided  of  foiling  their 
hands  with  a bribe ! and  “ a bribe  is  broad  Englifii,  for  a 
yeward  given  to  pervert  the  judgement 

* That  the  author  fhould  choofe  to  diftinguifh  this  expretlion  as  “ broad 
Englilh,”  is  rather  lingular.  It  is  indeed  broad  Englilh,  but  in  the  midft  of 
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We  will  not  condefcend  to  retort  this  uncivil  language* 
nor  lay  of  this  memorial,  that  it  is  intolerable , unjuft , cruel, 
and  hateful.  It  is  indeed  written  in  a very  peculiar  ftile, 
but  that  can  be  eafily  explained,  if  not  pardoned  ; it  proceeds 
from  a very  natural  caufe.  “ He  thinks  himfelf  obliged,  in 
the  conduct  of  this  argument,  to  take  nothing  for  granted 
that  can  admit  of  proof ; and  efpecially,  to  take  nothing  for 
granted  that  is  favourable  to  his  ov/n  caufe  ; but  to  imagine 


his  Memorial,  not  much  to  be  diftinguifhed  as  particularly  broad.  It  is  broad 
Englifh  we  willingly  confefs,  but  by  no  means  a fpecimen  of  that  found,  lo- 
gical reafoning,  which  we  thought  the  Memorialift  as  proud  of,  as  of  writing 
broad.  The  Memorialift  fays,  the  five  hundred  pounds,  given  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  is  “ logice,  a bribe  or  gratification  ; — a reward  to  per- 
vert the  judgment.”  In  our  poor  opinion,  a bribe  is  not  a reward,  for  it  is 
given  before  : it  is  an  inducement  to  perverfe  adlions,  in  fpite  of  judgment 
and  confidence  ; that  the  judgment  remains  unperverted,  makes  the  chief 
criminality  of  the  Eribee. 

But  we  obferve  our  Memorialift,  with  the  rapidity  of  true  genius,  diftorting 
many  of  his  definitions  into  very  intricate  anagrams  and  rebufes  ; we  could 
amufe  a Senatus  Academicus  for  a whole  winter  evening  with  anagramma- 
tic  definitions  out  of  the  Profeffor’s  Memorial.  Can  any  performance  of  the- 
kind  be  more  ingenious  than  the  Profdfor’s  definition  of  an  Iota. 

Deflation  of  an  Iota, 

By  Dr  Gregory,  ProfelTor  of  Phyfic,  and  Pradlitioner  m Law,  Logic,  Me- 
taphyfics,  and  Philology. 

“ Thus,  for  example,  the  Homooufions  and  the  Iiomviou/tons  of  the  Greek 
church  perfecuted  one  another  with  the  molt  unrelenting  hatred,  far  worfe 
than  ever  fubf.fted  between  Mahometans  and  Chriftians,  though  they  differed 
only  by  one  letter,  and  that  one  the  fmalleft  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet ; fo 
• very , wry,  wry , wry  /mail,  that  the  name  of  it  has,  ewn  in  our  language , be- 
come proverbial,  to  denote  the  JmalUJt  pojftble  or  conceivable  objeEt  of  the  human 
vnderjlanding  /” 
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and  conceive,  argue  and  fet  forth,  whatever  might  be  main- 
tained by  the  younger  furgeons,  or  in  their  name,  by  coun- 
fel  learned  in  the  law  ; with  whom  it  is  a point  of  honour, 
and  indeed  of  proflflional  and  moral  duty,  to  give  up  no  ar- 
gument, however  unpopular , ungracious , or  flocking  !” — This 
is  the  theory  of  his  whole  volume  ; it  is  the  very  heart  of 
his  myhery  : much  honour  may  it  be  to  him,  that  he  has 
invented  a theory  fo  new  in  the  profeffiun  of  the  law,  and  he 
has  illuftrated  his  theory  by  a fpecimen  of  confummate  prac- 
tice. We  trull  the  difcovery  will  be  accepted  by  the  profef- 
fion  as  an  expiatory  facrifice  for  the  burleifiiue  informations, 
indictments,  and  pleadings  of  this  amateur  in  legal  know- 
ledge. 

Having  thus  gracioully  conllituted  himfelf  patron  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ; regarding  that  fociety  as  an 
elymofmary  inftitution,  a fort  of  appendix  to  his  profeffion, 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  defend  without  fee  or  reward,  he 
proceeds,  in  the  execution  of  that  ferocious  moral  duty , felf- 
ivnented,  and  which  he  delights  to  perform.  He  plays  the 
lawyer’s  part  for  thofe  who  are  perhaps  little  pleafed  with  this 
retrograde  logic,  and  who  have  but  a llender  confidence  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  proceeds  to  contrive  every  un- 
popular, ungracious,  (hocking  argument,  with  fuch  alacrity 
and  fpirit,  as  indicates  the  moll  favourable  talents  and  difpofi- 
tions.  He  opens  our  caufe  in  forma  pauperis,  and  we  would 
not  violate  the  character  he  has  been  pleafed  to  afiign  us ; 
poor  even  in  thanks,  we  can  offer  no  other  reward  than  the 
honour  of  this  generous  exertion  in  our  behalf : the  fame  of 
the  pleading  is  all  his  own  : without  “ the  tongues  of  eithei 
of  the.Erlkines,”  he  has  executed  a department  of  the  law 
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in  which  both  their  tongues  would  have  faultered  and  failed 
them. 

Ingenium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  fermo 
Promptus,  et  Ifeo  torrentior  : Ede  quid  ilium 
EfTe  putes. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  the  interefts  of  the  Royal  College, 
and  what  is  more  important,  the  interefts  of  fcience,  and  of 
medical  fchools,  were  ill  underftood,  a memorial  was  com- 
pofed  in  behalf  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  by  fome 
perfon  or  perfons,  not  only  void  of  humanity,  but  of  cun- 
ning, to  conceal  contemptible  defigns,  and  mainly  ignorant 
of  the  interefts  of  that  fociety  for  which  the  memorial 
was  compofed.  Such  is  the  memorial  which  Dr  Gregory 
has  had  the  happinefs  (for  to  him  it  muft  be  a great  happi- 
nefs,)  of  finding  out,  and  he  has  hung  it  up  as  the  corpus 
delicti,  the  fubjedf-matter  of  impeachment.  The  contract 
unfortunately,  (though  we  fhould  fuppofe  innocently  enough, 
for  the  Royal  College)  records  a donation  on  their  part  of 
five  hundred  pounds ; and,  by  a vicious  and  perverfe  logic, 
the  acquiring  of  this  piece  of  money  is  reprefented  as  the 
foie  objedt  and  defign  of  the  Managers:  to  retain  this  L.500 
is  reprefented  as  the  chief  wifh  of  their  fucceffors : while 
the  privilege  granted  in  return  to  the  royal  college  is  repre- 
fented to  be  that  “ of  all  the  members  of  that  college,  the 
youngeft  and  the  oldeft,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  worfe 
and  the  worft,  cutting  and  operating  upon  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, whofe  limbs  and  bodies  (but  that  was  couched  in  me- 
taphor,) were  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder,  like  the  dung  of  the 
city,  the  ox  to  the  fliambles,  or  the  ox’s  Ikin  to  the  tan-pit.” 
This  is  the  fum  of  the  argument,  and  thefe  the  gracious 
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terms  in.  which  it  is  exprebed.  And  from  the  period  in 
which  our  voluntary  counfel,  learned  in  logic  at  lead,  if  not 
in  humanities  and  in  the  law,  difcovers  this  memorial,  his 
genius  feems  to  gain  new  vigour ; his  unpopular,  ungracious, 
and  fhocking  arguments,  run  with  a fuller  current ; he  ut- 
ters nothing  but  the  molt  pathetic  lamentations  about  the 
bribe ! the  corruption ! the  injubice  and  cruelties  to  the  lick 
poor!  the  fpaCtum.  illicitum ! the  daily  murders ! the  Fr7s 
Hundred  Pounds. 

“ Felix  orator  quoque  maximus  et  jaculator 
Cant  at  bene  *. 

The  mock  pleadings  upon  this  paCtum  illicitum  have  been 
dilated  into  a tedious  volume,  but  they  are  pleadings  which 
do  no  difcredit  to  the  theory  of  this  ferocious  moral  duty. 
They  are  unpopular,  ungracious,  and  blocking  ; they  need 
no  reply.  Never  will  we  allow  the  conneftion,  the  liberal 
connection  of  the  Royal  College  with  this  Royal  Infirmary, 
to  be  regarded  in  this  degrading  point  of  view.  We  plead 
none  of  thofe  ungracious  and  blocking  arguments ; we  claim 
not  our  bond  ; we  claim  not  the  500I. ; we  will  never  main- 
tain the  validity  of  any  contract  inconfibent  with  the  public 
good.  If  we  appeal  to  you,  Gentlemen,  it  is  in  reafon,  con- 
fidence, and  honour ; we  band  upon  the  univerfal  principles 
of  fcience,  and  the  conbitution  of  our  profefiion  : thofe  are 
rights  which  we  will  never  relinquibi,  and  cannot  be  afiiamed 
to  claim. 

* If  the  Memorialift  would,  at  our  requeft,  have  the  goodnefs  to  make  out 
the  Etymology  of  Canting,  with  the  fame  felicitous  fpirit  of  inveftigation  that, 
he  has  made  out  the  definition  of  an  Iota,  he  would  gratify  the  \vhole  literary 
world. 
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It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  in  this  controverfy,  that  in  place 
of  partial  and  felfilh  interefts,  we  are  fpeaking  of  medical 
fcience  and  medical  inftitutions ; a College,  an  Infirmary,  and 
a public  fchool  of  Practice.  We  are  come  to  iffue  now  on 
points  important  to  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men  ; we  are  de- 
bating about  the  right  education  of  furgeons,  and  the  general 
fafety  of  the  public  : we  are  difputing  about  the  training  of 
young  men,  not  to  a philofophical,  but  to  a practical  art ; we 
are  reafoning  upon  the  principles  of  a profeflion,  the  effen- 
tial  and  inviolable  connection  betwixt  colleges  and  medical 
fchools,  and  the  relation  of  thofe  inftitutions  to  the  public 
good.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  former  ge- 
nerations, we  have  our  own  ; we  hope  they  are  not  lefs 
humane  and  liberal  than  thofe  of  former  ages ; and  we  ap- 
peal to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  a happy  period,  when  fcience  is 
improved,  and  charity  is  univerfally  felt  to  be  a public  duty. 

Of  all  arts,  medicine,  as  it  is  the  moft  uncertain,  is  that 
which  requires,  more  than  any  other,  to  be  taught  by  ex- 
ample. To  read  in  books,  the  characters,  figns,  and  defini- 
tions of  difeafe,  will  go  but  a little  way  towards  forming  a 
phyfician : that  critical  eye,  that  fkillful  touch,  by  which  we 
diftinguifh  difeafe,  are  acquired  only  by  ufe  and  praCtice.  To 
become  fkilful,  a man  mull:  live  among  the  fick:  he  mufl 
have  lively  feelings,  and  a fympathizing  nature  ; his  mind  and 
fenfes  mufl  be  deeply  impreffed  with  the  character  of  every 
peculiar  kind  of  fuffering  ; he  muft  have  that  inward  fympa- 
thy  with  the  diftreffes  of  his  fellow-creature,  which  fills  the 
mind  with  fincere  and  affectionate  interefl.  What  can  more 
aggravate  ficknefs,  than  to  tell  the  long  tale  of  mifery  to  one 
who  merely  liftens,  who  betrays  no  touch  of  compaffion. 
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whofe  cold  and  formal  inquiries  imply  no  intereft,  and  end 
with  a prefcription  in  form.  Such  a man  never  learnt  his 
profeflion,  will  never  learn  it : he  has  no  feelings  towards 
his  individual  patients,  and  can  have  no  enthufiafm  towards 
his  general  duty.  In  our  profeflion,  young  men  Ihould  have 
inftilled  into  their  minds  that  fympathy  with  the  fufferings 
of  their  patient,  and  that  keen  fpirit  of  inveftigation  Ihould  be 
roufed  in  them,  which  refines  every  fenfe,  and  quickens  the 
intelledt. 

To  be  initiated  into  our  profeflion,  is  not  merely  to  be 
taught  the  p inciples  of  Chemiftry,  and  the  Anatomy  of  the 
human  body  ; but  it  is  to  be  interefted  in  the  inveftigations 
into  the  nature  of  difeafe  ; to  feel  an  intereft  in  the  fate  of 
each  patient ; to  form  apprehenfions  for  his  fafetv  which 
perhaps  he  himfelf  does  not  feel ; to  be  imprefied  with  the 
remembrance  of  former  cafes,  where  the  fame  diforder  was 
attended  with  danger  ; to  be  alarmed  by  changes  of  voice, 
pulfe,  and  countenance,  which  make  no  impreflion  even  on 
the  patient’s  friends.  This  is  the  true  initiation  into  our 
profeflion;  and  he,  who  is  once  full  of  thefe  fympathies,  takes 
an  intereft  in  every  cafe,  and  ftudies  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence. Where  can  thofe  impreflions  come  fo  home  to  the 
mind,  as  in  a great  hofpital  ? What  period  fo  favourable 
as  that  of  youth  ? 

Every  young  man,  whether  he  be  a furgeon,  or  a phy- 
fician,  Ihould  be  accuftomed  to  the  forms  of  fwellings, 
inflammations,  ulcers,  wounds,  luxations,  fradtures,  and 
all  the  confequences  of  outward  difeafe  or  injury ; and  he 
Ihould  be  familiar  with  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  the  ap- 
pearance of  eruptions,  the  variations  of  the  pulfe,  the 
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affe&ions  of  the  breathing,  and  thofe  changes  in  the 
eomple&ion  and  features,  which  accompany  difeafe ; he 
ihould  know  the  fignsof  fafety,  and  danger!  of  life,  and  death. 

In  every  country  in  Europe,  where  medicine  and  furgery 
are  taught,  and  real  charity  and  philanthropy  are  known, 
the  hofpitals  are  the  avowed  fchools  of  pra&ice.  Nor  is  it 
more  important,  that  the  poor  fhculdbe  cared  for  with  hu- 
manity, fkill,  and  charity,  than  that  thofe  inftitutions  fhould 
ferve  this  chief  end,  of  breeding  well-inftru&ed  phyficians 
and  furgeons,  fitted  to  officiate,  and  to  excel  in  the  various 
departments  of  private  life  : for  ftill  in  private  life,  they  offi- 
ciate to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor  ! 

But  how  are  colleges  and  hofpitals  to  be  connected  with 
each  other  ? How  fnall  we  join  the  theoretical  with  the  prac- 
tical part  of  a medical  fchool,  preferving,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  good  faith  and  natural  duty  which  exilts  betwixt  man 
and  man  ? How,  without  violating  the  inborn  and  efiential 
rights  of  our  fellow-creature,  (hall  we  expofe  him  a fpedta- 
cle  of  diftrefs,  and  an  example  of  the  various  methods  of 
curing  difeafe  ? How  ffiall  we  dare  to  bring  out  our  fel- 
low-creature naked,  and  lay  him  upon  a table,  amidlt  hun- 
dreds of  fpeftators,  writhing  under  the  pains  of  an  opera- 
tion ! fuppreffing  his  cries,  becaufe  he  feels,  (even  the  lowed: 
man  muff  feel  at  fuch  a moment,)  that  his  nature  is  degra- 
ded ? Yet  even  this  mull  be  done  ! 

In  medicine,  as  in  religion,  in  adminiftering  to  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  body  as  to  the  infirmities  of  the  mind,  w^e  are 
bound  to  make  every  decent  and  refpeftful  provifion  for  the 
poor.  Ours  is  a profeffion  which  relates  not  to  the  care  of 
riches  or  reputation,  but  of  life  itfelf ; and  it  is  with  no 


nnaii  precaution  that  men  are  received  into  it.  By  the  care 
with  which  teachers  are  chofen  to  inftrud  youth,  by  thofe 
decent  folemnities  with  which  young  men  are  received  into 
their  profeffion,  and  affimilated  with  their  refpedable  and 
elder  brethren  ; by  thofe  oaths  of  fecrecy,  fidelity,  and 
honour,  by  which  they  are  initiated, — the  public  has  good  af- 
furance,  that  none  are  received  who  are  not  in  fome  degree 
worthy  of  the  important  charge. 

It  is  for  this  caufe,  that  colleges  of  medicine  and  furgery 
are  effentially  connected  with  hofpitals,  and  acknowledged 
as  the  higheft  profeflional  authority  in  every  well-ordered 
flate.  What  is  a College ? as  it  relates  to  you  and  to  your 
Infirmary?  A College  is  a Constitutional  Barrier. 

AGAINST  THE  INTRUSION  OF  IGNORANT,  UNWORTHY,  OR 

Unprincipled  Men,  into  a Profession  which  should 
be  ever  sacred  j and  this  barrier  is  the  fafeguard  of  the 
poor  ! — 

A rich  man  may  feted  a furgeon,  honoured  and  re- 
fpected  in  his  profeffion  ; he  may  have  for  his  friend  a man 
of  learning,  and  confummate  fkill  j but  he  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  his  faith  and  confidence,  entrufl  his  health,  and 
the  health  of  his  family,  to  an  impoftor  : The  higheft  cha- 
racters in  the  kingdom  flick  their  names, this bleffed  day, much 
honoured  appendages ! to  the  bills  of  an  advertifing  Quack. 

The  poor  man,  though  deflitute  of  all  means,  and  in  the 
moft  calamitous  fituation,  thrown  unfriended,  and  unac- 
companied into  a public  hofpital, .runs  no  fuch  danger  ; he 
has  not  leave,  nor  will,  to  ruin  his  health,  by  fuch  imprudent 
choice.  No,  he  goes  into  an  hofpital,  fubmits  hiinfelf  to  the 
caret,  perhaps  to  the  operations  of  the  attending  furgeon ; but 
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he  is  in  the  hands  of  one  who,  though  unknown  to  him,  has 
fegularly  Itudied  and  practifed  his  profeifion  ; who  has  given 
public  proofs  of  his  Ikill  ; who  is  a member  of  a Royal  Col- 
lege ; a man  actually  employed  in  families  of  diftin&ion  ; re- 
fponfible  with  all  that  he  holds  precious,  his  char  after  and 
profelfional  reputation,  for  the  fate  of  even  the  pooreft  crea- 
ture that  is  put  under  his  care. 

Invidious  as  it  may  feern,  it  is  now  become  our  dmy,  and  a 
facred  one,  to  defend  that  College  to  which  we  owe  our 
education,  and  the  rank  we  hold  in  our  profeifion,  and  we 
will  boldly  compare  it  with  other  inftitutions.  Does  this  Col- 
lege perform  its  conftitutional  office  ? Is  it  a fence  and  fafe- 
guard,  to  prevent  the  intrufion  of  ignorant,  unprincipled 
men  ? Is  it  jealous  of  improper  perfons  entering  into  an  ho- 
nourable profeifion  ? or  are  its  rules  fuch  as  to  enfure  to  the 
public,  to  the  rich,  and  to  the  poor,  a fuccelfion  of  refpec- 
table  and  able  furgeons  ? 

A young  man  deligning  to  enter  into  our  profeifion,  comes 
unck.r  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  College,  is  united 
with  it,  and  becomes  a provifional  member  of  that  body  at 
fifteen  years  of  age.  In  general,  be  lives  in  the  houfe  of  a 
furgeon,  and  for  five  years  is  prefent  at  his  operations  ; ac- 
companies him  in  his  vifits  to  perfons  of  a certain  clafs  ; and 
of  the  lower  people  he  takes  a more  particular  charge. 
While  he  does  drudgeries  which  are  not  without  their  ufe, 
he  attends  the  univerfity,  and  has  thole  opportunities  of  prac- 
tice, which  young  men  of  the  bell;  fortune,*  coming  from  a 
diftance,  cannot  obtain.  He  often  becomes  a drelfer  in  the 
hofpital ; officiates  as  a clerk  there ; fulfills  his  apprentice- 
lhip,  and  in  a great  meafure  compleats  his  Ituaies.  If  rich, 


he  goes  abroad,  but,  if  better  opportunities  are  denied  him, 
he  enters  into  the  army,  and  returns,  after  fome  years  (pent 
not  unufefully,  to  the  actual  practice  of  his  profeflion. 

He  then  feeks  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  his  native  city  ; when 
neither  the  manner  of  conducting  bunhefs  is  new  to  him, 
nor  the  rules  and  practice  of  that  hofpifal  of  which  he  is  to 
become  a conftitutipnal  furgeon.  He  gives  in  his  name  to 
the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  College,  is  examined  three  feve- 
ral  times  touching  his  profeffional  knowledge.  He  is  re- 
ceived  as  a furgeon,  attends  the  hofpital,  is  prefent  for  feve- 
ral  years  at  every  confultation,  and  every  operation,  and  is 
afliftant  to  his  own  particular  friend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  College  performs  its  con  (I  itutional  func- 
tions, and  the  young  man  who  is  received  into  it  is  admit- 
ted to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a one  fairly  and.  ho- 
nourably educated.  He  has  been  known  at  the  College 
from  his  infancy  ; his  birth  and  parentage,  his  fludies  and 
moral,  character,  his  views  and  expectations  in.  life,  are  all 
known.  He  has  grown  up  to  thofe  years  in  which  bis  abili- 
ties and  judgement  fhould  be  matured.  He  pays  the  fum  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  which  puts  him  on  a rank  with  any 
profeflion  of  this  city,  and  proves  that  he  has  had  opportu- 
nities of  a refpectable  education.  He  is  not,  as  in  London, 
the  licentiate  of  a corporation,  admitted  for  fifteen  pounds  l 
but  is,  by  a folemn  adt  of  admiflion,  declared  competent  to 
all  the  duties  of  his  profeflion  ; is  received  as  a Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  is  compeer  with  eve- 
ry man  who  fits  at  that  board  : There  is  not,  in  his  profeflion 
of  furgery,  any  higher  dignity  to  which  he  fhould  afpire. 

Humanity,  Gentlemen,  is  the  impofirtg  plea  of  this  me- 


morialift ; yet  you  know  well,  that,  fooner  or  later,  every 
young  man  muft  begin  the  practice  of  that  profeffion  for 
which  he  is  defined.  Allow  this  moft  indecent  argument, 
that  the  firft  operations  of  the  young  furgeon  are  murders ! 
fuch  murders  will  affuredly  be  fomewhere  performed  ; and 
never  can  the  operations  of  the  younger  furgeons  be  more 
faiely  attempted,  than  under  the  character  of  members  of 
the  Royal  College ! in  a public  and  well-regulated  fchool ! 
under  the  obfervance  and  criticifm  of  their  fellow-members, 
shifted,  and  fupported,  and  controuled,  by  the  prefence  of  j 
numbers ; in  an  open  area  too,  where  all  the  world  is  free 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  his  merits ! — If  the  defire  of  rer  j 
putation,  or  the  fear  of  fhame  ; the  malignancy  of  enemies, 
who  cannot  be  excluded  from  operations,  or  the  praife  of 
ft  lends,  who  will  group  around  him  ; if  fame,  fortune,  and 
his  own  happinefs  being  at  flake,  will  not  induce  the  young 
furgeon  to  apply  to  his  profeffion,  and  become  excellent, 
there  is  reafon  to  defpair. 

Is  even  the  univerfity  itfelf!  the  univerfity,  whofe  parch- 
ments convey  all  the  titles  and  honours  of  medicine,  em- 
powering the  holder  to  pradtife  all  kinds  of  operations,  more  j 
faithful  to  its  charge?  No  ! a medical  fchool  receives  men 
cf  all  deferiptions;  young  and  thoughtlefs  men  : and  the  pro- 
feffors  know  not  whence  they  come,  nor  whither  they  go. 
Their  names  are  inferibed  in  the  Album,  but  to  whom  are  ' 
they  known?  who  advifes  them  in  their  ftudies?  or  inquires 
into  their  courfe  of  life  ? A univerfity  does  not,  after  the 
years  of  probation,  affimulate  its  pupils ; but  each  walks  off 
his  feveral  way,  the  young  man  of  genius,  and  the  gradua- 
ted dunce,  equally  privileged,  equally  unnoticed. 
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Is  a College  of  Phyficians  fo  conftituted,  as  to  give  the 
world  affurance  of  well  educated  men  ? No  : a College  of 
Phyficians  is  a corporate  body,  but  no  fchoo’i ; it  is  a focie- 
ty  which  is  forced  to  receive  documents  of  every  kind.  In 
its  chancery  all  bills  are  good  ! degrees  of  very  various  de- 
nominations have  an  equal  value  1 Every  man  who  is  re- 
folved  to  praetife  muff  be  received : it  is  true,  he  mud  hold 
a degree  from  fome  univerfity,  profelling  to  be  a fchool  of 
medicine ; but  thefe  are  often  teftimonials  of  fuch  a kind, 
as  to  require  no  fevere  apprenticelhip,  nor  weary  fervice,  nor 
any  wafte  of  midnight  oil ! They  are  purchafed  at  fo  flight  a 
price,  “ that  all  the  land  is  littered  with  the  fry/’ 

Perhaps,  Gentlemen,  you  are  now  informed,  for  the  firfl 
time,  of  the  order  of  our  college  ; and  relieved  from  thofe 
confcientious  fears,  which  the  clamours  of  the  high  and  low 
vulgar  mud  have  excited  in  your  minds.  You  are  fenfible, 
that  no  man  is  permitted  to  operate  in  your  hofpital,  who 
has  not  been  carefully  bred  to  furgery;  who  has  not  been, 
from  his  boyifhyears,a  memberof  the  college,  and  continually 
under  your  own  eye.  This  is  the  conflitution  of  our  profef- 
fion  ; the  defign  of  our  charter  ; the  theory  of  that  effential 
connection,  which  fubfifls,  and  mufl  always  fubfift,  betwixt 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the  Hofpital  of  this 
city  : a connexion  honourable  to  thofe  two  bodies,  advan- 
tageous to  fcience,\and  fo  much  for  the  public  good  that 
none  but  a rafh  fpeculator  would  wifh  to  fee  it  diiTolved. 

Our  college  hands  as  a barrier  betwixt  the  fick  poor  of 
this  city  and  the  intr.ufion  of  ignorant  men.  We  have  been 
the  pupils  of  this  college  ; we  are  now  its  members  and  fworn 
fupporters ! To  it,  and  to  our  profeffion,  we  owe  a common 
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allegiance.  You  will  not  be  offended,  nor  will  our  fellow- 
citizens  be  difpleafed,  that,  being  thus  called  before  the 
public,  we  go  through  the  degrading  duty  of  felf-defence, 
with  a degree  of'  refentment,  and  arifwer  one,  of  many 
pamphlets,  with  that  fpirit  which  becomes  our  time  of  life. 

Gentlemen,  we  (lop  now,  to  addrefs  you  in  language  un- 
ufual,  but  refpectful  : in  language  unthought  of  by  that 
rude,  impetuous  memorialift,  who  has  buril  in  upon  our  pro- 
feffion,  regardlefs  of  all  order,  and  mainly  ignorant  of  that 
fcience,  and  that  ancient  fociety  and  fchool  of  furgery,  whofe 
conftitution,  imperfedt  as  it  is,  we  are  fworn  to  defend  ; 
whofe  narrow  limits  and  authorities  it  is  our  duty  to  enlarge. 
He  feels  none  of  thofe  delicacies,  with  which  we  require  to 
be  treated : he  fufpects  not  that  we  have  rights,  which  it 
will  be  no  difhonour  to  claim. 

You  are  the  guardians  cf  a great  and  important  charity, 
and  it  well  becomes  you  to  Hand  up  in  your  place,  to  claha 
your  rights : you  cannot  but  have  rights  ; and  we  feel,  with 
pleafure,  that  you  have  ufed  them  with  difcretion  and  ho- 
nour. This  is-  an  important  queftion,  in  which  you  are  un- 
happily engaged  : from  the  Ihape  it  has  now  affumed,  it 
will  be  always  remembered  ; and  in  its  confequences,  good 
or  bad,  it  will  be  felt  for  ages.  You  are  publicly  called  to 
a fort  of  honourable  arbitration  betw  ixt  contending  parties : 
you  will  refill  all  claims  incompatible  with  charity,  for  that 
is  your  duty,  your  facred  duty  ; and  you  will  ref  ft  all  partial 
unworthy  views,  all  improper  defgns  upon  a public  proper- 
ty, and  the  inheritance  of  a national  fchool  i for  that  your 
honour  is  pledged  : You  have  not  fworn  it,  but  you  are 
bound  by  nobler  ties ; to  thofe  tics,  to  your  juft  fenti- 
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lnents,  we  trull  with  confidence  : your  honour  is  our  bond  i 
our  only  bond! 

What  our  College  is,  and  how  we  are  bound  in  allegi- 
ance and  duty,  you  mufl  now  feel : it  was  the  feene  of  our 
early  education,  and  your  infirmary,  the  place  which  we 
frequented,  and  fiill  frequent  as  the  practical  fchool  ; ever 
fince  our  minds  were  turned  to  our  profeifion,  our  thoughts 
have  centered  here.  There  are  privileges  which  it  is  an  honour 
to  claim,  and  a virtue  to  defend  : this  is  not  a queftion  of 
pure  morality  ; it  is  the  burfting  jealoufies  of  a jealous  pro- 
fefiion ; it  is  the  whirlwind  of  paffions  and  contending  inter- 
efts  ; it  is  the  plea  of  humanity  joined  with  the  crooked  po- 
licies and  wiles  of  defigning  men.  We  fee  unceafing  ef- 
forts, tale  upon  tale,  pamphlet  upon  pamphlet,  and  proofs 
on  proofs  ! the  whole  medical  world  ftirred  up  in  com- 
motion, to  work  the  work  of  thofe  who,  for  the  widow’s,  or 
the  poor  man’s  caufe ! would  ne’er  have  palfed  one  fteeplefs 
night. 

It  is  the  peculiar  happinefs  of  this  country  to  have  a pub- 
lic College  of  Surgery,  which  has  enjoyed  its  charter  for 
three  hundred  years.  It  has  that  connexion  with  the  hofpita! 
which  the  interefts  of  the  public  require  : it  has  a conftitu- 
tion  which  no  wife  man  would  touch,  but  with  a wary  hand. 

If  it  have  gone  into  diforder,  (as  all  human  inftitutions  are 
by  lapfe  of  time  fubject  to  change,)  where  fhall  we  find  a 
calm,  reflecting,  difinterefted  mind,  to  renew  its  principles  ? 
where  fhall  we  feek  for  analogies  to  correct  its  practice  ? If 
the  analogies  be  fought  in  the  great  hofpitals  of  a manufac-  , 
taring  or  commercial  city,  what  do  we  find  there  ? Indivi- 
dual charities,  unconnected  with  a general  fchool.  We 
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find  in  fuch  a city,  an  hofpital  eredted  by  private  fubfcription, 
the  property  of  wealthy  merchants,  or  manufacturers ; per- 
haps the  bequefl  of  fome  (ingle  perfon  ! There  is  no  College 
of  Surgeons,  nor  any  fchool  with  which  fuch  hofpital  fhouid 
be  joined  ; no  young  men  to  be  taught  their  profefiion  ; no 
liberal  fcheme  of  education  to  be  fulfilled  ; no  purpofe  to 
ferve,  but  the  individual  good  of  the  poor  within  its  walls. 
How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  fhould  hofpital  furgeons  be 
procured  in  fuch  a city  ? By  election  only.  There  is  no  bar- 
rier to  prevent  the  intrufion  of  ignorant  men  ; there  is1  no 
evidence  of  profeflional  (kill  but  good  condudt ; no  proof,  but 
eledlion,  of  a man  being  fit  for  the  important  charge.  How 
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fhould  the  managers,  the  proprietors  rather  *,  of  fuch  a cha- 
rity, proceed  in  their  office  ? Their  candidates  are  not  always 
natives  of  the  city  ; they  have  not  grown  up  under  their  care; 
they  are  not  connected  with  the  hofpital ; they  are  not  known 
as  members  of  a college  : While  fludying  for  their  degrees, 
they  have  made  furgery  the  leafl  part  of  their  care  ! the  very 
men  who,  in  this  fchool,  have  neglecled  furgery,  go  into  thofe 
cities,  to  folicit  promotion,  or  to  practife  for  bread. 

This  College  has  fubfifled  for  three  hundred  years.  Your 
memorialifl  has  not  condefcended  to  inform  you,  that  it  is 
the  olcreft  in  Europe,  and  the  only  College  of  Surgery  in 
thefe  kingdoms.  That  it,  as  well  as  the  Univerfity,  is  a 
part,  a much  neglecled  part,  of  the  public  fchool.  He  has 
not  thought  fit  to  remind  you,  that  this  hofpital  is  eredled 
by  no  private  fubfcription ; is  no  bequefl  of  any  rich  or 

* It  is  often  a ihare  in  a fubfcription  that  gives  the  privilege  of  election. 
How  much  the  privilege  is  abufed,  what  unfeemly  fcenes  difgrace  thefe  hu- 
mane elections  we  need  hardly  mention. 


generous  individual ; it  is  fubjed  to  no  petty  regulations  of 
proprietors  or  founders.  Ours  is  a national  hofpital,  and  as 
it  is  united  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  it  is  a national 
fchool.  We  look  for  no  precedent  to  limit  the  benefits  of 
this  inflitution  ! Shall  we  deliver  up,  as  t'he  Memorialifl  re- 
quires, this  national  fchool,  as  a property  to  three  individual 
men?  No:  it  is  a cold-blooded  treafon, . which  we  are 
fworn  to  refill  : The  blow  has  been  (truck  at  the  dignity  cf 
our  profeffion  too  openly,  to  make  any  deep  or  dangerous 
yvound. 

You  are  legiflatingfor  a great  hofpital ; for  a public  fchool  j 
| for  a mod  important  profeffion,  connected  with  the  legiflation 
of  the  country,  and  reprefented  in  the  government  of  this  city. 
The  jealoufies  of  a jealous  profeffion,  the  petty  interefts  of  a 
corporation,  the  crooked  and  wily  policy  of  defigning  men, 

, you  will  regard  with  contempt ; nor  will  you  ever  confent 
to  convert  the  honours  and  dignities  of  a college,  and  the  be- 
nefits of  a public  fchool,  into  a private  individual  property, 
peculiar  to  a few.  You  are  legiflating  for  a department  of 
the  medical  profeffion,  always  important,  and  becoming  every 
t day  more  worthy  of  protection  : — you  are  legiflating  for  a 
department  of  our  profeffion,  which  exifts  only  within  your 
| walls,  fince  within  thofe  walls  are  received,  perfons  whofc 
fituation  in  life  expofes  them  to  various  accidents  and  dif- 
eafes,  which  call  for  furgical  affiflance,  and  are  unknown  to 
thofeof  a higher  rank.  Surgery  is  to  be  feen  and  praCtifed  on- 
ly in  hofpitals ; and  the  conflitution  for  an  hofpital  fhould  he 
that  of  a noble  and  liberal  fchool.  We  difclaim  for  ourfelves 
every  partial  or  felfifh  wifh  : but  fhould  any  member  of  our 

fociety  think  to  fubflitute  his  own  individual  importance  to 
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the  dignity  of  the  college,  or  take  upon  himfelf  and  his 
friends  the  adminidration  and  duties  of  fuch  a fchool,  we 
fhould  boldly  proclaim  him  a traitor  to  the  fchool,  and  to  the 
college  ! He  deals  the  precious  diadem  from  the  fhelf,  to 
put  it  in  his  pocket. — 


We  have  explained  certain  principles,  which  no  one  will 
be  fo  adventurous  as  to  deny,  that  there  is  an  interefl  higher 
than  that  of  the  managers,  the  college,  or  even  the  fick 
poor : in  the  General  Improvement  of  Science,  the 
lick  poor,  the  managers,  and  the  whole  country,  and 
generations  yet  unborn,  have  an  intereft.  For  the  im- 
provement of  fcience,  it  is  important  that  every  hofpi- 
tal  be  a public  fchool : for  the  fecurity  or  the  fick  poor, 
it  is  effential  that  there  be  fome  conditutional  barrier  a- 
gaind  the  intrufion  of  ignorant  men  : and  for  the  common 
fecurity  of  the  fick  poor,  and  the  promotion  of  fcience,  it  is 
right  that  two  inditutions,  the  mod  important  in  our  prG- 
feffion,  the  Infirmary  and  the  College  of  Surgeons,  be  con- 
ditutionally  joined. 

If,  in  all  this  voluminous  memorial,  there  be  one  other 
conditutional  quedion,  it  is  this,  ce  What  is  the  difference 
betwixt  hofpital  pra&ice  and  private  practice  ? Why,  finca 
in  a college  there  mud  be  a variety  of  talents ; fince  among 
the  bud  there  mud  be  fome  good,  fince  among  thefe  good 
there  mud  be  a few  excellent,— why  not  ele£t  the  mod  ap- 
proved good  furgeons  to  officiate  in  the  pra&ical  fchool  ? 
Why  ffiould  not  the  managers  of  an  hofpital  choofe  furgeons 
for  their  general  family,  the  poor  of  the  city,  as  a private 
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gentleman  fele&s  the  perfon  td  whom  he  will  intruft  the  lives 
of  his  wife,  and  children,  and  fervants  ? 

There  are  certain  individual  diftin£tions,  even  in  a liberal 
and  learned  profeffion,  which,  independently  of  learning  or 
real  profeffional  fkill,  befpeak  confidence,  and  attach  man  to 
man  : were  it  not  fo,  one  man  of  overbearing  abilities 
might  annihilate  his  profeffion.  Yet  thefe  are  qualities, 
v/hich  the  conftitution  of  a profeffion  cannot  recognize ! In 
the  army,  for  example,  there  are  officers  dillinguifhed  as  fin- 
cere,  benevolent,  brave,  and  generous ; pleafant  compa- 
nions, and  faithful  friends  : one  is  remarkable  for  cou- 
rage ; another  is  an  excellent  engineer  ; another  draws  like 
an  artift,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  every  country  in  Europe.  Yet  each  of  thofe,  whe- 
ther fubaltern  or  captain,  is  known  only  by  his  rank,  is 
promoted  by  feniority  according  to  the  conftitution  of  his 
calling,  and  is  refponfible  merely  for  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointed ftation.  It  appears  then,  that  there  are  even  profef- 
fional excellencies  which  the  conftitution  of  a profeffion  dees 
not  recognize. 

In  the  fea  fervice,  a midfhipman  and  a lieutenant  under- 
go various  trials  of  profeffional  learning,  in  mathematics, 
navigation,  and  tactics.  They  are  obliged  to  give  proofs  al- 
fo  of  practical  knowledge.  A young  midfhipman  is  quef- 
tioned  how  he  would  work  a ffiip  into  a particular  harbour  ? 
what  fail  he  would  fet  to  double  a particular  reef  of  rocks 
or  head-land  ? how  he  would  navigate  his  veffel  through 
the  Categat,  from  a port  in  the  Baltic  to  the  Humber  ? Up- 
on thefe  trials  he  may  be  rejected,  but  being  received  as  a 
lieutenant,  he  is  held  competent  to  all  the  duties  of  his  fta- 
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tion,  and  is  refponfible  for  them  with  his  life  ! for  the  care 
of  the  watch,  for  the  look-out,  for  the  fafety  of  the  drip,  and 
the  lives  of  a thoufand  men,  which  are  from  night  to  night 
committed  to  his  care. 

The  elfential  duties  of  a profeffion  are  thofe  only,  which 
the  public  rules  and  inditutes  of  that  profeffion  can  recog- 
nize ; and  a furgeon,  like  an  officer,  fhould  be  received  in  a 
public  character,  and  to  a public  charge  in  common  with  his 
fellow  furgeons.  He  fhould  be  received  early,  if  he  have  flu- 
died  well ; late,  if  he  have  ftudied  ill : he  fhould  be  rejected, 
if  he  have  quite  negleCted  his  dudies : He  fhould  be  receiv- 
ed on  the  grounds  of  public  teflimonials,  according  to  the 
conflitution  of  his  calling  ; not  by  partial  elections,  where 
the  greatefl  ffiare  of  patronage  often  lights  on  the  leaft  de- 
ferving. 

To  the  fun  pie  profeffional  character  thus  afcertained,  i& 
often  added  that  factitious  character  which  is  ufually  acquir- 
ed at  the  expence  of  real  profeffional  fkill ; of  this  fad  truth 
the  world  is  now  well  convinced  ; and  the  memorial  which 
we  are  now  reviewing  is  a lading  proof,  that  fplendid  or 
fpecious  talents  do  not  imply  the  founded  judgement. 
It  is  the  factitious  character  that  dpens  the  way  to  public 
employment  and  profeffional  honours : In  what  does  it 
confid  ? in  fuavity  of  manners,  a fpecious  carriage,  an 
agreeable  perfon,  a pleadng  addrefs,  a facetious  conver- 
fation,  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  politics  and  courtlinefs 
of  high  life.  A fplendid  edablifhment,  a gaudy  carriage, 
family  connections,  and  the  folicitation  of  friends,  are  chief 
didinCtions  in  our  profeffion.  And  will  the  Memorialid,  a 
philofopher,  and  a liberal  one,  fpeak  of  thefe  as  fpecific  quail- 
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ties,  which  afcerlain  a man’s  profefiional  fkill  ? We  hope, 
for  the  credit  of  bare  unfophifticated  nature,  that  the  honed 
and  feeling  heart,  the  thinking  head,  and  the  fteady  hand ! 
the  open  liberal  hand,  which  drops  its  alms  while  it  is  af- 
fuaging  pain  ! is  not  more  frequent  in  the  gilded  chariot, 
than  in  the  humble  walks  of  life;  where  men  drag  along  the 
burden  of  their  duties,  and  crawl  even  on  their  lower  ex- 
tremities in  the  priftine  manner. 

The  Memorialifl  looks  down  with  unwife  contempt  on 
our  lower  order,  without  reflecting,  that  thofe  duties  are  of- 
ten the  mod  honourable  which  are  lowly  and  humble. 
When  the  priefls  of  Gaudma,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  are 
initiated  into  their  holy  duties,  they  are  thus  indru&ed  by 
the  high  pried  : “ Thou  flialt  turn  to  ufe  fuch  things  as 
men  cad  away  ; and  thou  flialt  fearch  for  healing  qualities 
in  flmples,  in  which  no  virtue  is  fuppofed  to  exid  ; fweet 
and  four,  milk  and  honey,  fugar  and  fyrups.”  “ But  the  fird 
and  principal  duty  in  our  holy  function,  confifls  in  procuring 
maintenance  by  perambulation  ; by  laborious,  inceflant  mo- 
tion of  the  mufcles  of  the  legs.  You  mud  feek  fuflenance 
by  continual  motion*  ” 

The  flow  progrefs  of  a virtuous  man  is  among  the  fad  dif- 
gufling  pictures  which  the  Roman  fatyrid  gives  of  the  fol- 
lies, vices,  and  miferies  pf  the  luxurious  city,  and  our  Memo- 
rialid  has  been  fo  unwife  as  to  repeat  the  lines,  “ Non  facile 
etnergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obdat  res  anguda  domi.”  It 
is  of  us  he  fpeaks  : we  thank  him  for  the  compliment,  and 
fhall  drive  to  do  away  the  reproach. 

To  what  qualities  of  the  head,  or  hand,  or  heart,  does 

* Symc’s  Account  of  the  Embaffy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava. 
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this  philofophical  Memorialift  adjudge  the  prize  ? Is  it  to 
liberal  accompliffiments,  deep  profeffional  ftudies,  fplendid 
abilities,  or  even  the  report  of  happy  operations  ? By  no 
means.  It  is  his  “ indifputable  general  principle,1 ” That 
great  employment  is  the  mark  of  public  efteem  ! that  public 
efteem  is  the  teft  of  merit ! that  an  accumulation  of  all  the 
gains  of  a profeffion,  is  fynonymous  with  the  acquifition 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  fcience  ! and  to  finifh  the  climax 
of  public  virtue  with  the  words  of  the  preacher,  44  that 
riches  is  'wifdom  !” 

44  It  is  probable ) (fays  Dr  Gregory,)  that  thcrfe  are  bell  quali- 
fied for  fuch  a trull  who,  after  a complete  and  regular  edu- 
cation in  their  profeffion,  have  had  the  advantage  of  many 
years  experience,  both  in  private  practice  and  in  this  infir- 
mary, and  who  atlually  have  at  this  time  great  employment , and 
public  efteem  and  confidence 

“ Of  courfie , I earnellly  wiffi  that  two  or  three  fuch  men  were 
appointed  ordinary  furgeons  to  the  hofpital.  Perhaps  they 
will  not  thank  me  for  this  fuggefiio'n , which  may  feem  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  unpleafant  dilemma  ! of  either  declining  to 
do  urhat  is  right ! and  what  is  expected  of  them  ! or  elfe  do- 
ing what  is  very  difagreeable  and  inconvenient  to  themfelves. 
I certainly  have  no  wiffi  to  give  offence  to  any  of  them,  and 
I am  fenfible  that  1 touch  a very  delicate  point 

44  It  is  not,  however,^  embarraffing  as,  at  firft  fight,  it  may 

* The  direft  logical  opposition  of  what  is  right,  and  what  is  expe&ed  of 
thefe  gentlemen,  with  what  they  are  willing  to  do,  is  a Angular  compli- 
ment. We  with  this  gentleman  had  been  as  delicate  of  giving  offence  to  the 
younger  furgeons,  as  to  thofe  who  aflually  have  at  this  time  great  employ- 
ment, ar.d  public  efteem  and  confidence  1 
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appear.  Any  fuch  furgeons  who  give  their  fervices  in  the 
hofpital  on  a new  fyftem,  will  have,  and,  what  is  better,  will 
deferve,  great  credit  with  the  public  for  doing  fo  ; more  efpe- 
cialiy  as  it  mull;  be  plain  to  every  body  that  they  can  have  no 
motive  but  honed  zeal  For  the  public  good,  when  they  un- 
dertake fuch  a laborious  duty.  Any  falary  that  the  Infirmary 
may  be  fuppofed  to  give  to  its  furgeons  could  be  no  object  to 
fuch  men;  it  could  not  even  be  an  adequate  compenfation  fcr 
the  time  which  they  muff  employ  in  the  hofpital. ” 

W e are  very  thankful,  that  while  we  cool,  (for  it  is  on  this 
occafion  the  memorialid  tells  us  “we  fhali  have  time  to  cool,”) 
our  places  will  be  occupied  by  honourable  men  : and  we  are 
happy  to  reflect  that  he  has  in  his  eye  great  men,  to  whom  re- 
wards, at  lead  pecuniary  rewards, are  no  object:  we  arepleafed 
with  the  ingenious  delicacy  with  which  he  defignates  and  marks 
out  particular  furgeons  fo  precifely,  as  to  require  apologies  on. 
his  part : we  are  charmed  with  the  manner  in  which  he  apolo- 
gifes  for  “ his  offence,”  “ his  indelicate  offence,”  yet  dill 
avoids  the  odious  circumdance  of  names  : and  we  are  no  lefs 
charmed  with  the  gallantry  with  which  he  leads  his  rhree 
“ embaraffed”  favourites  onwards  to  their  blufhing  honours ; 
the  olded,  the  riched,  the  bed  employed  furgeons,  and  yet 
loath  to  become  the  penfioned  operators  of  this  hofpital,  and 
grieved  to  think  of  affuming  the  invidious  didiindion  of  “ be- 
ing the  fird  furgeons  of  the  hofpital  and  the  city 

* There  never  was  a piece  of  hypocriiy  equal  to  this — firft,  we  declare 
that  we  believe  there  is  no  young  man  who  would  not  be  gratified  with  any 
falary  which  men,  fo  liberal  as  the  managers  of  the  Infirmary,  could  think, 
of  offering  to  a refpectable  profeflion.  Let  us  next  enquire  whether  fuch 
'fciary  would  be  an  object  to  an  old  aqd  eftablifhed  furgeon  : allow  us  to  iliu(i 
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From  this  expreffion,  of  becoming  the  firffc  furgeons  of  the 
hofpital,  and  of  this  city,  we  perceive  that  the  Memorialift  is 
mailer  of  every  nook  and  angle  of  this  perplexed  demon- 
ftration  ; and  though  a mere  philofopher  in  the  abftradl, 
“ indifpenfible,  general  principle,”  and  a mere  enthufiaft  in 
what  belongs  to  charity  and  the  fick  poor  ! “ is  yet  able, 
when  the  wind’s  in  the  eafl,  look  you,  to  know  a hawk  from  a 
hand-faw, — but  the  faying’s  mufty.” 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  we  have  thought  good  to  intimate  to 
you,  in  that  figurative  language  which  the  Memorialift  him- 
felf  delights  in,  that  w’hen  a profeflional  queftion,  including 
fuch  important  objects,  is  difcuffed,  there  will  arife.a  whirl- 
wind of  paflions  and  interefts,  in  which  even  you  will  be  in- 
volved. We  have  that  refpeft  for  you  and  your  high  office, 
that  while  we  exprefs  our  attachment  and  duty  to  you,  we 
warn  you  of  this  truth. 

You  have  before  you,  the  conftitutional  principles  by  which 
the  fick  poor  are  guarded  from  the  inti  ufion  of  ignorant,  un- 
educated furgeons,  into  a public  hofpital.  You  are  compe- 
tent to  judge,  whether  the  factitious  charadter,  which  with- 
out having  any  relation  to  profeflional  {kill,  diredts,  or  mif- 
guides  rather,  the  choice  of  private  individuals,  ffiould  be  the 
rule  of  your  conduct ! Whether  you,  the  guardians  of  a 

trate  this  by  a pure  hypothefis,  not  by  a fadt.  Suppofe  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh  wifhedto  have  a furgeonof  fifty  years  of  age,  well  employed,  8tc. 
S>cc.  to  attend  his  houfhold  ; or  fuppofe  a furgeon,  fifty  years  of  age,  or  up- 
wards, wifhed  to  attendhis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh’s  houfhold  ! would 
he,  if  it  were  not  too  delicate  a fubjedl  to  mention,  write  down  in  his  letter 
to  his  Grace  any  fum  exceeding  sol.  a year  ? If  the  Memorialift  be  acquainted 
with  any  gentleman  who  can  anfwer  this  queftion,  either  diredlly  or  hypothe- 
tically, we  fliall  probably  find,  in  the  next  quarto  memorial,  fome  calculation 
about  tfie  proper,  falary  for  the  hofpital  furgeons. 
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public  and  national  inftitute,  ffiould  be  guided  in  your  choke 
of  furgeons  by  partial  affections,  or  by  the  public  laws,  fuch 
as  cuftom,  and  the  conflitution  of  our  profeffion,  have  ap- 
pointed for  the  mutual  connections  of  the  hofpital,  and  the 
public  fchooi  ? Whether  you  will  make  your  council-room 
the  fcene  of  contentions,  cabals,  and  felicitation  ^ and  de- 
grade yourfelves  from  your  prefent  high  and  dignified  office, 
of  concluding,  upon  funple  principles,  a noble  inflitution,  to 
become  the  arbiters  of  profeffional  feuds,  and  party  quarrels  ? 
We  look  towards  you  .with  refpeCt,  with  attachment,  with 
expectation.  A fcene  of  contention  is  opened,  which  every 
good  man  muft  think  of,  with  forrow  for  the  pad,  and  appre- 
henfion  for  trie  future ! That  period  will  furely  come, 
in  which  all  parlies  will  defire  fmcerely  the  interpofition  of 
honourable  and  independent  men  as  umpires  in  this  caufe. 

We  have  on  this  point  one  word  more  to  fay  : your  Me- 
moriaiift  has  difeovered,  among  the  reliquiae  of  the  iron 
cheft,  a memorial  in  which  the  expreffion  which  he  takes  a 
pleafure  in  ridiculing,  has  no  fmall  relation  to  their  prefent 
ftate  of  warfare  ; the  expreffion  is  this,  “ But  if  an  exclufive 
company  of  fix*,  have  this  privilege,  it  will  have  the  mod  per- 
nicious confequences  upon  the  whole  nation  !”  The  expref- 
ficn  is  compleatly  ludicrous  : thefe  little  angry  quarrel- 
iers  about  privileges  imagine  their  charter  a Magna  Charta, 
or  Bill  of  Rights,  affeding  not  their  own  little  intereds,  but 
the  whole  nation  ! Neverthelefs,  what  they  fay  reprefents 
truly  their  apprenenfion  of  ruinous  confequences  to  their 
profeffion  and  to  themfelves ; and  we,  their  fucceflors,  are 
inoculated  with  the  old  leaven  ; we  tade  of  the  dock  I we 

^ The  Memorialift  wiflies  to  have  an  fxclufive  company  of  three  only, 
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have  apprehenfions,  not  for  the  whole  kingdom  indeed,  but 
for  our  profellion  : we  are  perfuaded  that  his  exclufive  com- 
pany of  three,  like  the  old  monopoly  of  fix,  will  have  no 
happy  effe&s,  either  on  fcience  or  on  charity ; and  w'e  have, 
moreover,  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  the  event  of  the  election 
of  three  furgeons,  old,  well  employed,  &c.  &c.  &c.  your  coun- 
cil-room would  be  more  nearly  allied  than  your  Memorialift 
is  aware,  to  one  of  his  own  happy  and  moft  brilliant  fimiles. 
“ There  we  fliould  fee  the  contention  of  the  ins  and  outs, 
and  loaves  and  fifties,  and  ftiould  hear  explofions  as  loud, 
as  ufelefs,  and  as  pernicious,  as  thofe  of  the  fire  damps  in 
Newcaftle  coal-pits. 

4 


OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  CONNEC- 
TION BETWIXT  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY  ANI? 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  general  principles 
of  policy,  which  conned  hofpitals  with  colleges,  as  confli- 
tuent  parts  of  a medical  fchool.  This  conftitution  of  our 
profeflion  has  been  matured  by  time,  and  provides  equally 
for  the  right  education  of  furgeons,  and  the  fafety  of  the 
poor.  The  barrier  which  is  thus  fet  up  againfl  uneducated 
and  worthlefs  men,  is  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich  j 
and  either  the  poor  have  no  reafon  to  complain,  or  the  rich 
are  to  be  pitied,  in  being  expofed  to  ignorant  men,  and 
made  liberally  to  reward  thofe,  who  are  not  fit  to  pradife, 
even  where  their  advice  is  charity.  In  the  order  appointed 
by  the  conftitution  of  our  profeflion,  there  i§  fenfe,  hufna« 
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nicy,  and  reafon  : in  all  well-policed  countries,  the  arrange- 
ments are  the  fame  : and  as  a country  improves  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  men  think  more  liberally  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, thefe  opportunities  of  teaching  and  practice,  in  hofpi- 
tals,  are  enlarged. 

We  know  no  fingle  faCt  that  fhould,  for  a moment, 
fufpend  our  natural  refolution  of  affuming  thofe  as  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  your  hofpital  and  our  college  are  joined. 
When  fuch  a connexion  grows  up  flowly  to  maturity,  we  , 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  connexion  refults  from  na- 
tural policy,  mutual  advantage,  and  a common  fenfe  of  the 
benefits  derived  to  all  parties.  And  when  we  enquire  into 
J the  hiftory  of  this  connection,  we  find  it  not  involved  in 
traditions  and  vague  reports,  but  fairly  detailed,  in  a con- 
trad  laid  upon  your  table  by  the  Memorialift,  where  the 
principles  of  the  connection  are  recorded.  This  connection 
had  an  honourable  commencement,  and,  far  from  affording 
grounds  for  a general  libel,  it  contains  no  terms,  but  what 
are  creditable  to  the  managers,  to  the  furgeons,  to  the  hof- 
pital, and  to  that  fcience,  in  behalf  of  which  all  parties  in  this 
difpute^are  duly  interefted,  except  one. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  medical  fchool, 
the  good  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  conftitutional  importance  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons^jand  the  interells  of  fcience,  and  die 
natural  connections  of  thofe  inflitutions,  were  ill  underflood. 
This  is  indeed  the  caufe  of  the  interefls  of  the  cofege  and 
of  the  infirmary  being  mentioned,  in  this  memorial,  as 
oppofite  to  each  other,  and  of  a contraCt  being  neceffary  to 
bind  thofe  interefls  which  were  naturally  joined. 

By  this  contraCt,  the  College  of  Surgeons  facrificed  to 

d ij 
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the  Royal  Infirmary,  an  hofpital,  which  they  had  begun  to 
indirute,  and  which  they  regarded  as  the  bed  means  of  edu- 
cating their  apprentices : and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in 
thcfe  days  apprentices  were  the  only  ftudents  in  Edinburgh, 
the  burgeons  of  the  Royal  College  the  foie  teachers ; and  that 
the  fehool  of  medicine,  which  is  now  the  chief  ornament  of 
our  city,  did  not  exift.  The  burgeons  had  consolidated  the- 
college  into  the  form  of  a practical  fehool ; they  had  accu- 
mulated funds,  more  than  equal  to  the  eredling  of  their  hofpi- 
tal ; they  had  concentrated  a patronage,  which  they  could 
always  command,  and  which  was  fufficient  to  fupporr  it.  They 
were  ready  to  enter  upon  a ccurfe  of  public  pra&ice,  and  that 
would  have  been  follow  ed  with  a courfe  of  public  teaching. 

We  are  loth  to  remind  you,  how  much  was  given  up  at 
this  time  j but  it  was  for  a nobh  purpofe.  It  was  tofupport 
the  general  hofpital  of  the  com  : that  the  Royal  College 

gave  up  its  funds,  its  patronage,  it  patients,  the  afliflance  of 
its  members,  and  it.-  rights  as  a college,  over  the  only  fur- 
gical  charity,  confenting  to  forego  all  the  happy  opportuni- 
ties and  profpefts  connected  with  a diflinct  and  peculiar 
fehool  of  furgery.  It  is  with  the  mod  liberal  thoughts  and 
wifhes,  that  w^e  now  proceed  to  confider  the  value  of  thebe' 
bequeds : we  are  challenged  to  the  proof ! 

First , A fum  of  money  was  paid  to  the  managers.  It 
founds  meanly,  indeed,  compared  with  the  “ thoufands  w7'hich 
the  Memorialift  offers  fo  freely  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  for 
the  promotion  of  their  fcheme  ofuniverfal  rotherly  love but 
In  thofe  days  500  pounds  was  more  valuable  than  now.  This 
money,  given  with  the  bed  intentions,  is  counted  like  the 
thirty  pieces  of  filver  j it  is  reprefented  as  the  price  of  blood* 
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and  the  Memorialift  laments,  in  pathetic  terms,  that  the  li- 
beral hand  of  Drummond,  our  great  founder,  flrould  have 
been  foiled  with  the  bribe ; he  alfo  is  accufed  of  having 
an  itching  pahn.  We  revere  the  name  of  Drummond, 
but  far  from  imputing  this  to  him  as  a crime,  we  believe 
that  he  would  not,  even  for  a charitable  caufe,  have  accepted 
a bribe  He  refledled,  we  believe,  not  on  the  value  of  this 
piece  of  money,  but  on  the  advantage  to  his  darling  inflitu- 
tion,  of  uniting,  with  that  influence  which  the  managers  natu- 
rally poflefied.  theinterefts  and  good  offices  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege. Well,  money  was  required  ; we  gave  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  at  the  time  that  fum  was  not  defpifed  by  liberal 
men. 

Secondly , What  the  furgeons  thus  diredtly  contributed, 
was  the  lead  part  of  what  they  gave.  The  furgeons  of 
Edinburgh  conditute  no  inconfiderable  part  of  fociety.  They 
have  been  always  regarded  by  their  fellow-citizens,  and  have 
a degree  of  influence  on  the  public  mind.  They  are  re- 
ceived, as  their  education  entitles  them,  into  every  family  ; 
they  have  the  confidence  and  affedfions  of  their  patients ; 
they  are  received  on  the  equal  footing  of  companions,  and 
friends ; they  command  the  fources  of  public  charity  at  the 
fountain  head,  and  have  continued  to  pour  the  full  tide  thro’ 
this  channel  for  50  years.  We  think  we  may  afiume  it  as  a 
truth,  that  as  they  helped  to  raife,  they  have,  in  a remark- 
able manner,  contributed  to  fupport  this  inditution  : and 
W'ere  thefe  deeds  to  draw  again,  the  managers  of  the  infir- 
mary could  not  adt  more  honeftly  and  wifely,  than  thus  to 
ftrike  deep  their  roots,  and  fpread  leaders  through  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  fociety,  by  means  of  a profeffion  naturally  at- 
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tached  to  their  inftitution,  and  naturally  zealous  in  behalf 
of  charity. 

Thirdly , What  next  did  the  managers  of  this  Infirmary 
gain  by  the  Surgeons  Hospital  being  thus  placed  in 
one  of  their  wards  ? They  gained  a conne&ion  with  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; they  won  the  unlimited  appro- 
bation of  the  public,  and  the  whole  patronage  of  the  city. 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  fupporting  this  inftitution, 
exprefied  the  fenfe  of  the  profefiion,  and  commanded  the 
confidence  individually  of  all  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
furgeons,  by  performing  all  their  operations  in  your  theatre, 
added  fpiendour  to  the  inftitution : it  may  be  eafily  ima- 
gined, at  a period  when  operations  were  rare,  and  public 
operations  quite  unknown,  how  much  this  circumftance 
muft  have  attracted  general  obfervation  ; for  though  medi- 
cal furgery,  and  the  treatment  of  difeafe,  are  really  more 
important,  yet  operations  in  which  there  is  a neceflary  inhu- 
manity, and  immediate  danger  ! where  the  fuffering  is  great, 
and  the  iflfue  uncertain ! where  the  public  hears  of  the  life, 
or  death  of  every  patient ! excite  a lively  intereft  in  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

Had  this  fplendid  part  of  our  profefiion,  the  defperate  ope- 
rations, the  wonderful  cures,  (obvious,  and  ftriking  to  the 
fenfes,  of  themoft  ordinary  perfon,)  been  performed  in  ano- 
ther hofpital ; it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  the  Royal 
Infirmary  would  ever  have  grown  up  to  be,  as  it  is  this  day, 
an  honour  to  our  country. 

Every  thing  which  quickens  the  growth  of  an  infant  infti- 
tution, fhould  be  honourably  acknowledged. — Let  it  be  re- 
membered, then,  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  public  fchoolj 
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that  when  the  hofpital  had  gained  this  connection  with  the 
jR  oyal  College,  in  place  of  one  or  two  permanent  furgeons, 
going  their  fluggifh  rounds,  with  their  apprentices  attending 
them,  there  was  a rotation  of  furgeons,  many  of  them  per- 
forming their  operations  with  dexterity,  exceeding  that  of 
any  two  or  three  individuals  the  managers  could  have  ap- 
pointed ; there  were  groups  of  young  men  walking  the. 
wards,  paying  fees  to  the  hofpital,  and  by  their  reports  concern- 
ing the  operations,  a department  of  the  profeffion  new  to  the 
public,  giving  a marked  and  peculiar  character  to  the  charity. 

Here  then  was  a powerful  interefl  and  expectation  created 
by  the  new  appearance  of  an  aCtual  fchool  of  practice ; here 
were  all  the  furgeons,  and  all  their  pupils,  each  furgeon 
trying  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  the  various  ways  in  which 
he  acquitted  himfelf  in  difficult  cafes ; and  by  the  neatnefs 
and  dexterity  of  his  operations  : while  the  public  was  en- 
couraged with  reports,  from  all  quarters,  of  the  thriving  and 
happy  flate  of  the  inflitution. 

Fourthly , But  the  noblefl  inflitution  would  excite  little 
interefl,  were  its  wards  filled  with  mere  fores  and  fevers,  and 
not  with  thofe  interefling  cafes  of  difeafe,  which  come  from 
diftant  parts,  and  are  recommended  to  the  care  of  particular 
furgeons  in  town.  This  aifo  is  a duty  which  the  College 
have  always  fulfilled  : but  to  be  fenfible  of  the  liberal  fpirit 
jn  which  this  duty  has  been  performed,  to  be  fenfible  alfo, 
that  a furgeon  operating  in  the  Infirmary  is  plainly  perform- 
ing his  own  private  operations  in  public  for  the  public  good, 
we  mufl  trace  the  hiflory  of  fome  individual  cafe. 

When  a poor  man  arrives  from  the  highlands  with  a dan- 
gerous tumor,  or  a boy  with  a white  fwelling  of  the  knee,  or 
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a woman  with  a cancerous  bread: ; fuch  patient  comes  re* 
commended  to  the  care  of  a furgeon  in  this  city,  and  the 
family  or  the  country  furgeon  who  write  letters  in  favour  of 
the  patient,  expeft  that  furgeon  to  take  the  cafe  under  his 
particular  care.  The  furgeon  declines  performing  the  opera- 
tion himfelf,  and  is  fenfible  of  no  breach  of  faith  in  convey- 
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ing  that  patient  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  ; for  there  he  is  him* 
felf  one  of  the  regular  furgeons  ; he  goes  along  with  his  pa- 
tient, hears  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-furgeons,  takes  his 
fhare  in  the  confultation,  and  in  that  infirmary  (though  not 
the  adtual  operator  for  that  month)  he  operates  in  his  turn. 
There,  in  the  public  area,  in  prefence  of  the  ftudents,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  fociety,  the  operation,  if  neceffary,  is  per- 
formed by  the  furgeon  with  all  conveniences,  accommodation, 
advice,  and  afiiftance,  and  not  the  worfe  performed  for  be- 
ing done  in  public,  under  the  dire&ion  and  criticifin  of  his 
fellowvfurgeons  ; not  privately,  jvhere  faults  may  be  conceal- 
ed, but  openly,  and  at  the  rifle  of  his  reputation. 

Surgical  difeafes,  tumors,  luxations,  and  other  accidents, 
are  thus  ufually  commended  to  the  care  of  fome  individual 
furgeon  : of  the  important  cafes  in  furgery  arriving  from 
diflant  parts,  there  is  not  one  of  ten  that  is  not  admitted 
upon  the  direct  recommendation  and  teflimony  of  fome  fur- 
geon of  this  city.  Very  commonly  the  furgeon  appoints  a 
day  for  the  poor  man  going  to  the  waiting  room  of  the  In- 
firmary, attends  him  at  the  appointed  hour,  carries  him  into 
the  confulting  room,  and  there  perfonally  recommends  him 
to  the  care  of  the  attending  furgeon,  explains  the  cafe,  gives 
his  own  opinion,  and  continues  to  take  an  interefl  in  the  pa- 
tient’s fate. 
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Much  has  the  Memorialift  declaimed  about  the  young  fur- 
geons  requiring  the  forfeit  of  this  bond ! But  is  it  not  their  du- 
ty to  feek  improvement  in  their- profeffion  ? to  feek  occafions 
of  attending  the  poor?  Not  all  the  eloquence,  nor  all  the 
threats  of  the  Memorialift,  will  prevent  the  young  furgeon 
horn  taking  thefe  fir  ft  and  modeft  fteps  in  his  profeffional 
career : it  is  as  much  his  duty  to  claim  the  privilege  of  offi- 
ciating in  the  hofpital,  as  it  is  of  every  man  to  ftand  candidate 
in  a public  election  ! It  is  as  much  the  privilege  of  the 
managers  of  this  hofpital  to  appoint  the  youngeft  furgeons 
to  attend  there,  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  a Lord  Chief  Juftice 
to  appoint  the  youngeft  lawyer  to  plead  for  the  pannel  in  a 
cafe  of  life  and  death. 

From  thefe  faffs,  the  following  conclufions  may,  we  trull, 
be  deduced  in  perfect  confiftcncy  with  “ the  principles  of 
good,  found,  logical  reafening.”  That  almoft  every  pa- 
tient, admitted  into  your  hofpital  with  a dangerous  furgical 
difeafe,  is  the  private  patient  of  feme  individual  furgeon  of 
this  city  ; and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  operate  on  that  patient 
in  private,  were  there  not  a public  hofpital,  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  fuch  a patient,  of  which  he  were  himfelf 
a conftituent  member. 

That  it  would  be  wrong  in  any  furgeon  to  operate  in  pri- 
vate, when  he  has  the  privilege  of  operating  in  a great  hof- 
pital, with  all  the  conveniencies  of  a public  charity,  and  die 
advice  and  affiftance  of  his  feilow-furgeons ; it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  withhold  public  inftruftion,  while  it  were  in 
his  power  to  operate  in  the  public  area  of  the  hofpital, 
though  at  the  rifk  of  his  own  character. 

The  cuftom  of  each  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur* 
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geon’s  carrying  his  own  particular  patient  to  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, and  operating  there,  would  occafion  a very  indecent 
and  improper  confufion  ; but  while  the  prefent  cuftom  pre- 
vails of  each  furgeon  taking  the  charge  for  two  months  ! 
each  performs  an  equal  number  of  operations!  he  actually 
takes  a part  in  the  confultation,  and  virtually  operates  upon 
his  own  patient. 

The  eftablfihed  and  inviolable  privilege  which  every  fur- 
geon claims  of  thus  virtually  operating  on  his  own  patients 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  to  the 
caufe  of  humanity  and  charity,  and  is  efpecially  conducive 
to  the  fafety  of  the  poor  of  this  city.  We  leave  you.  Gen- 
tlemen, to  judge  how  dangerous  it  would  be,  were  every 
young  furgeon  induced,  by  any  harfii  meafure  of  yours,  to 
operate  in  private  ! How  many  rafh,  precipitate  operations, 
might  be  performed,  which,  under  the  correction  and  con- 
troul  of  public  confultations  in  your  hofpitaj,  are  delayed, 
prevented,  or  better  directed. 

No  regulation  of  yours,  and  far  lefs  any  arguments  which 
the  Memorialift  can  ufe,  will  prevent  young  men  from  taking 
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an  filtered  in  their  profeffion,  or  hinder  them  from  judging  it 
right,  when  received  as  members  of  a Royal  College,  and 
entrufted  with  patients  from  a diftance,  to  operate  on  them. 

This  is  not,  like  London,  a great  commercial  city,  where 
man,  mere  folitary  than  in  a defart,  falls  into  mifery  the  mo- 
ment he  falls  into  difeafe;  and  ftarves,  and  fickens,  and  dies 
unknown.  There,  thoufands,  helplefs,  unprotected,  without 
a foul  to  direCt  them,  throw  themfelves  into  hofpitals  for 
relief:  thofe  abodes  of  mifery  are  filled  with  men  of  fub- 
ftance  and  property  fuddenly  deprived  of  fupport,  with  ci i- 
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minals,  with  (hangers,  with  denizens  of  the  city,  with  aban- 
doned men,  who  come  from  the  dark  alleys,  and  unknown 
lurking  holes  of  that  overgrown  capital ! The  poifoned,  the 
difeafed,  the  drowned,  the  murdered,  and  the  murderers ! 
But  in  this  country,  our  patients  are  at  home;  not  a (hivering 
creature  is  laid  down  in  your  houfe,  but  he  has  fome  perfon 
to  look  after  his  little  neceffities,  and  recommend  him  to 
fome  one  of  the  furgeons.  Let  your  clerks  infpeCt  the  files, 
and  tell  you  who  they  are  that  recommend  the  furgical  pa- 
tients to  your  charity. 

Each  furgeon  in  Edinburgh,  confenting,  in  place  of  opera- 
ting on  his  own  individual  patients,  to  operate  two  months 
in  his  turn,  is  no  pactum  illicitum.  That  the  furgeons  of  this 
city  Ihould  fay  to  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
44  W e will  continue  to  operate  on  the  patients  recommended 
to  our  particular  care,”  is  not  claiming  the  ferocious  privi- 
lege, which  the  Memorialift  has  thought  fit  to  compare  with 
the  claims  of  the  unrelenting  Jew.  The  privilege  of  each 
individual  furgeon,  require  no  proof  of  hiftorical  deductions, 
afcertained  by  a moth-worn  parchment ; it  refults  from  no 
inhuman  claim,  founded  mod  inhumanely  upon  a charitable 
donation  of  money  which  indeed  was  not  his  to  give  : it  re- 
fults from  his  own  unceafing  exertions  to  fupport  your  in- 
firmary, and  is  lefs  a privilege  than  a duty  towards  thofe  pa- 
tients, who  are  particularly  given  to  his  own  private  charge. 

Thefe  are  the  patients,  this  is  the  line  of  practice,  which 
the  Memorialift  thinks  to  affign  over  to  one  or  two  furgeons, 
eleCted  at  his  fuggeftion,  or  rather  by  his  congee  d’eleer  : 
for  he  has  directed  your  choice,  named  the  man,  made  his 
apologies,  and  left  you  to  44  think  as  he  could  with,  and  act 
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as  he  could  require.”  Alas ! it  is  manifeft,  that,  with  all' 
his  philofophy,  he  knows  little  of  the  human  mind,  who 
thinks  it  poffible  to  prevent  young  men  from  taking  an  in- 
tereft  in  their  profeffion,  from  efteeming  therftfelves  capable 
of  performing  the  ordinary  operations,  or  from  operat- 
ing on  thofe  patients  who  are  particularly  commended  to 
their  care,  by  letters,  entreaties,  and  the  attachment  of  the 
good  people  themfelves.  Does  this  Memorialift  believe* 
that  we  will  fuffer  our  patients  to  lie  in  an  hofpital,  where 
we  have  no  influence  nor  interefl:  ; where  we  meet  with  no- 
thing but  infults ; where  we  are  told  “ we  fhall  have  time 
to  cool where  the  operations  we  flrould  perform,  are  to 
be  done,  not  by  our  fellows  and  compeers,  but  by  the  three 
firft  fttrgeons  of  the  city  ; fuperior  to  us,  not  in  profeffional 
acquirements,  but  in  that  accumulation  of  the  gains  and 
emoluments  of  our  profeffion,  which  is  fo  often  obtained  by 
means  which  good  men  defpife  ? 

Gentlemen,  we  will  tell  you  one  diftreffing  truth  : If 
a furgeon  cannot  perform  his  duty  to  the  hofpital,  and 
his  public  operations,  without  being  affaiied  by  the  rude  and 
boiflerous  criticifm  of  one  confeflediy  ignorant  of  furgery,  a 
ftranger  to  operations,  and  virtually  the  enemy  of  every 
caufe  he  has  the  cruelty  to  efpoufe  ; it  will  be  no  wonder  if 
young  men  ffirink  back  from  their  public  duties,  and  retire, 
to  perform  their  operations  in  that  privacy,  where  they  are 
affifted  by  none  but  friends,  and  judged  by  thofe  only  who 
are  real  judges  of  what  is  commendable. 

An  independent  furgical  hofpital  mud  always  be  a profpe- 
rous  popular  inftitution  ; and  to  prove  to  you  how  much 
our  predecelfors  have  yielded,  we  mult  endeavour  to  ffiow 
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you,  to  what  a hate  our  own  peculiar  hofpital  would  have 
arrived,  even  in  a few  years ! What  might  not  fuch  an  infti- 
tution  have  done,  in  the  courfe  of  half  a century,  for  the 
honour  of  furgery  ? A furgical  hofpital,  being  once  erected 
and  eflablifhed,  is  the  place  to  which  workmen,  and  all 
the  lower  ranks  of  people,  muft  be  carried  in  every  emer- 
gency. They  are  conveyed  there  in  a mangled,  and  appa- 
rently dying  condition  ; and  are  feen,  in  a little  whil°, 
walking  out,  reltored  to  health  and  flrength.  The  opera- 
tions of  a furgical  hofpital  awaken  the  fympathy  of  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  furgical  cures  are  demonflrations  of  fuperior 
fkill,  which  even  the  vulgar  are  willing  to  confefs.  More 
important  cures  may  be  performed  in  a medical  hofpital, 
and  more  genius  may  be  required  there ; yet  a furgical  in- 
firmary fixes  the  attention  of  all  ranks ; its  cures  make  a 
more  lively  impreffion  -y  the  great  and  the  little  vulgar  fee 
and  feel  the  direct  and  obvious  benefits  of  fuch  an  inflitu- 
tion  : we  may  prefume,  then,  that  had  a furgical  hofpital 
been  erefted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  it  would 
have  flood  unrivalled. 

“ Again,  fays  the  Memorialift,  this  furgical  hofpital  is  put 
<c  in  direct  oppofition  with  our  inflitution  !”  No,  Gentlemen, 
we  will  reprefent,  truly  and  impartially,  the  humane  and  very 
happy  confequences  refulting,  not  from  an  oppofite,  but  a fe- 
pat  ate  hofpital ! which,  were  your  funds  equal  to  the  under- 
taking, we  fhould  think  it  our  duty  this  day  to  advife.  There 
are  innumerable  diftrelfes  refulting  from  the  prefent  combi- 
nation of  the  medical  and  furgical  inflitutes,  and  one  efpecial- 
ly  which  never  can  be  done  away.  Our  furgical  hofpital  is  in 
the  highefl,  and  not  the  mofl  lofty,  nor  pleafant  apartments  of 
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the  hofpital.  Every  man,  whofe  limbs  are  fradliired  and  lace- 
rated, mull  be  carried  up  many  flights  of  flairs  : our  opera- 
tions are  performed  where  patients,  expeding  the  time  of  their 
own  operations,  are  ftupified  with  the  cries  of  thofe  who  are 
differing  operations.  Our  furgical  wards,  fometimes  negledted 
by  ftudents,  are  often  crowded  with  the  idle  and  curious, 
with  thofe  who  are  indifferent  to  furgery  ; and  they  flow  in 
upon  us,  chiefly  when  the  cafes  are  interefling,  and  patients 
ill  able  to  bear  the  din,  not  of  the  regular  ftudents  of  furge- 
ry, but  of  a whole  univerfity  of  ftudents.  Surgery  is  not 
regarded  as  a particular  ftudy,  but  a piece  of  idle  curiofity, 
and  ftudents  come  to  fee,  rather  than  to  be  informed  : the 
ftudies  of  furgery  and  medicine  are  not  duly  divided.  Worfe 
than  all,  our  patients  are  expofed  to  infections  from  the  me- 
dical wards,  and  efpecially  to  a difeafe,  the  hofpital  fore, 
which  feizes  all  thofe  who  have  even  the  fmalleft  incifions 
pradlifed  upon  them : It  infedts  all  the  ulcers,  changes  the 
flighted:  fores  into  gangrenes  ; and  this  difeafe,  which  is 
frequent,  in  exadt  proportion  to  the  fize  of  an  hofpital,  is  fo 
peculiar,  that  it  is  named  Hospital  Gangrene.  It  is 
like  a plague,  it  rages  twice  a year  in  fuch  a degree,  that  the  - 
nurfes  even  are  infedted  ; the  flighted  fcratch  in  their  fingers 
turns  out  a mod  formidable  fore,  and  at  certain  feafons  no 
operations  can  be  fafely  performed. 

Had  the  furgec-ns  completed  their  plan  of  a diftindt  infti- 
tution,  we  fhould  have  feen  a far  different  order  of  things  : 
the  building  of  a fmali  hofpital  would  have  been  eafily  ac- 
complifhed,  and  for  fo  limited  an  inftitution,  its  refources 
would  have  been  great : the  wards  large  and  well  aired  ; the 
patients  comparatively  few ; their  diet  r.ourifhing  and  gene- 
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tous  ; the  houfe  healthy,  and  free  from  infectious  difeafe. 
This  hofpital  being  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  operations  in 
the  city,  would  have  been. reputed  a furgical  fchool  inferior 
to  none  : The  furgeons,  fenfible  of  the  number  of  pupils  ga- 
thering round  them,  would  have  begun  to  inftrutt  them  in 
the  operations  of  furgery,  and  in  thofe  parts  of  anatomy 
which  relate  to  operations:  and  notin  furgery  and  anatomy 
only,  but  in  the  aifeafes  which  require  operations,  and  in  the 
infections,  gangrenes,  and  fevers,  which  thofe  who  have  fuf- 
fered  operations  are  expofed  to. 

Thus  furgery  would  have  been  diflinguilhed  from  medi- 
cine, and  the  fludents  would  have  felt  the  equal  importance 
of  both.  Students,  whatever  their  future  deftination,  would 
have  fpent  at  lead  one  year  in  this  important  ftudy : many, 
who  now  leave  the  Univerfity  quite  ignorant  of  this  profef- 
fion,  would,  by  feeing  the  fplendid  date  of  the  furgical  hof- 
pital, be  induced  to  attend  its  operations  and  its  teachers. 
Such  a fchool  being  attached  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  profelfion  itfelf  would  have  affumed  a more  im- 
portant afpedl ! furgical  operations  and  practice  would  have 
been  improved ! The,  members  of  this  college  would  have 
applied  with  particular  ardour,  both  to  their  own  profdiion 
and  to  general  fcience.  We  think  we  may,  with  ail  poflibie 
modefty,  put  tnefe  down  as  the  important  confequences  of 
fuch  an  inftitution  ; and  have  little  reafon  to  doubt,  that  the 
furgeons  would  have  become  enthufiafts  in  their  profeffion, 
and  furely  they  would  have  been  faithful  guardians  of  their 
own  hofpital. 

Rut  this  objedl  is  lofr,  and  we  will  not  torture  you  with 
ejcprefpcns  of  regret.  Yet  fhould  Providence  fo  order  it. 
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that  this  country,  increafing  in  population,  riches,  and  all 
good  and  charitable  difpofitions,  fhould  require  a more  ex- 
tenfive  charity,  we  befeech  you,  when  that  period  arrives, 
as  moft  likely  it  will  arrive,  to  revolve  thefe  confiderations 
in  your  mind. 

If  the  interefts  of  the  Infirmary  and  the  College  run  in 
true  parallel  with  each  other,  a divifion  would  be  fatal  to 
both  ! and,  indeed,  we  are  fenfible,  that  your  Hofpital  ne- 
ver has  been  in  greater  danger  than  at  this  moment ; for, 
Ihould  the  Royal  Infirmary  lofe  its  connexion  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  it  would  lofe  its  furgical  patients,  it  would 
^ofe  its  numerous  furgeons  and* their  pupils,  it  would  lofe  the 
fplendour  of  operations,  and -all  that  part  of  the  profeffion 
which  makes  the  moft  fenfible  impreflion  on  the  public  mind : 
The  well-frequented  Hofpital  would  degenerate  into  a melan- 
choly, filent  place,  more  like  a workhoufe  than  a Medical 
School : a lean  and  ftarved  apothecary  would  fit  like  an  ap- 
parition in  his  corner,  while  a folitary  phyfician  walked  his 
daily  rounds ; the  grafs  might  grow  in  your  courts,  and 
the  centry’s  fteps  refound  as  he  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  Gentlemen,  that  the  confequences 
would  be  equally  fatal  to  our  profeffion,  were  it  in  your 
power  to  give  away  the  fair  inheritance  and  natural  privi- 
leges of  a College  to  one  man,  or  to  a few  ; to  one  family, 
or,  as  the  old  Memorial  fays,  to  an  exclufive  company  of 
furgeons.  You  would  then  indeed  deftroy,  as  Dr  Gre- 
gory argues  triumphantly,  the  equality  among  the  furgeons 
of  this  city,  not  by  rewarding  the  excellence  of  one  or  two 
men,  but  by  forcing  many,  perhaps  more  able  men,  to  for- 
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fake  their  profefiion  in  defpair  ! or,  far  worfe,  to  feek  promo- 
tion in  it  by  cabal,  folicitation,  and  the  cultivation  of  petty 
interefls,  in  place  of  making  honeft  and  independent  endea- 
vours at  excellence. 

The  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  explain  the  re- 
lations of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  to  the  furrounding 
political  bodies.  The  college,  as  the  natural  head  of  the  pro- 
feffion,  is  a barrier  againft  the  intrufion  of  unworthy  or  un- 
educated men : As  connected  with  your  hofpital,  it  is  a 
practical  fchool,  which  is  to  educate  a fucceffion  of  furgeons, 
to  fupport  and  perpetuate  the  profefiion : As  connected 
with  the  conflitution  and  general  policy  of  the  hate,  it  is  re- 
prefented  in  the  town  council,  and  is  a conflituent  member 
of  government.  Separate  the  college  from  the  infirmary,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a practical  fehool ; take  away  its  privileges  as 
a fchool,  and  you  take  away  the  motives  and  reafons  on 
account  of  which  it  is  connected  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  country  : leave  nothing  but  its  connections  with  the 
town  council,  and  you  leave  nothing  which  Ihould  make  our 
fociety  worthy  of  the  refpeCtable  name  of  a College  : having 
loll  its  connexion  with  fcience,  we  believe  it  would  look 
there  in  vain  for  any  means  of  preferving  its  dignity. 

Little  as  it  may  alarm  the  Memorials  to  think  that  he  is 
endangering  the  honour  of  a profeflion  by  his  public  Me- 
morial, you,  we  are  well  affured,  will  paufe  upon  the  eve  of 
taking  away  its  mo  A important  rights.  We  have  argued  fully 
and  we  hope  fairly,  on  the  fubjeCt  $ and  believe  we  may  re- 
ply to  this  Gentleman,  without  any  Ihame,  in  the  words  of 
his  favourite  Jew  5 “ You  call  me  mifbeliever,  cut-throat-dog, 
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and  fpit  upon  my  Jewifh  gaberdine,  and  all  for  afe  of  that 
which  is  my  own.” 


OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  CON- 

NECTON  OF  THE  JV1EDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH WITH  THE  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

You  may  eafily  imagine,  Gentlemen,  how  invaluable  a 
benefit  it  is  to  our  profeiTxon,  to  have  a practical  fchool, 
fince  the  univerfity  itfelf  was  imperfect,  until  it  had  attain- 
ed a conne&ion  with  this  hofpital.  It  is  neceffary  that  young 
phyficians  be  made  familiar  with  the  fymptoms  of  fever,  the 
appearances  of  eruptions,  the  varieties  of  the  pulfe,  the  af- 
fections of  refpiration,  the  changes  of  the  eye,  complex- 
ion,, and  countenance,  and  all  the  vifible  characters  of  in- 
ward difeafe  : and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical  pro- 
feffor  to  teach  practically,  not  only  the  genuine  practice, 
but  the  various  theories  of  medicine.  For  the  performing  of 
thefe  duties,  Clinical  Wards  are  appointed  : this  is  the 
department  of  your  hofpital  which  we  now  proceed  to  ex- 
plain ; and  we  hope,  that  no  expreilion  of  ours  will  be 
interpreted  as  difrefpeCtful  to  that  department  of  teaching 
and  pradice  which  we  confidcr  as  peculiarly  honourable  to 
thofe  who  fulfil  the  duty,  as  the  mod;  ufeful  part  of  that 
courfe  of  education,  which  has  made  this  fchool  of  medicine 
efleemed  above  any  in  Europe. 

' The  period  was  molt  honourable  to  the  patrons  and  ma- 
nagers of  this  charity,  and  ever  to  be  remembered,  when, 
indifferent  to  vulgar  prejudice,  and  undifmayed  by  popular 
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clamour,  they  permitted  this  very  important  department  of 
public  teaching  to  be  afiimilated  with  their  hofpital.  The 
univerfity  had  no  proper  hofpital,  no  accumulated  funds, 
no  patronage  to  beftow ; they  had  every  thing  to  alk  of 
your  liberality,  and  nothing  to  give  in  return,  but  that  be- 
nefit which  would  accrue  to  humanity  and  fcience,  from 
this  new  mode  of  inftrudtion.  Regardlefs  of  every  thing, 
but  the  general  interefts  of  fcience,  you  received  within  your 
walls  a department  which  could  bring  along  with  it  nothing 
but  public  odium  ; with  moll  commendable  liberality,  you 
eflablifhed  the  clinical  profeffors  in  privileges  fully  equal  to 
thofe  claimed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons : you  allot- 
ted them  alfo  wards,  fuperior  in  every  refped  to  thofe  of 
the  furgeons. 

As  for  experiments  in  furgery,  we  know  of  none ; it  is  a 
department  of  pradlice  too  plain  and  fimple  not  to  have 
fettled  principles : the  rules  of  our  fcience  afcertain, 
with  tolerable  precifion,  where  an  operation  is  necelfary. 
When  a white  fwelling  is  plainly  incurable,  it  is  no  experi- 
ment to  cut  off  the  limb,  and  there  is  but  one  way  in  which 
the  operation  can  be  performed ! but  it  is  an  experiment, 
and  a bold  one  too,  when  arfenic  is  given  to  cure  that  flight 
intermitting  fever  which  bark  and  wine  will  pofitively  cure. 

It  is  unqueflionably  true,  that  the  teaching  and  demon- 
flrating  by  experiment  the  befl:  and  moft  approved  pra&ice, 
muff  be,  upon  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  fick;  yet  the 
making  profeffed  trial  of  every  practice  is  not  fo  ! it  is  o i dy 
on  the  prefumption  of  general  good,  that,  in  this  infiance, 
experiments,  which  rnufl  be  a partial  evil,  are  allowed  We, 
unequivocally  approve,  in  the  practice  of  the  medical  pro- 
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feflion,  a latitude  which  we  dare  not  admit  in  our  own  : we 
unequivocally  declare,  that  we  think  a clinical  ward  the 
moll  ufeful  part  of  a medical  inftitute  ; yet  there  are  many, 
above  the  rank  of  the  vulgar,  wrho  will  be  always  doubtful 
whether  your  delegated  powers,  as  managers  of  a public 
charity,  extend  thus  omnipotently  over  the  lives  of  your 
fellow-creatures. 

The  univerfity  could  never,  by  any  public  nor  private  ex- 
ertion, by  its  influence,  its  riches,  or  the  report  of  its  good 
intentions,  and  the  benefit  intended  to  fcience,  have  erected 
this  moft  neceflary  part  of  the  medical  fchool.  A diftindt 
Clinical  Hofpital  is  a thing  quite  unknown  ; fuch  an  under- 
taking never  was  attempted  : though  a laudable  inflitution, 
a Clinical  Hofpital  mull  be  fhrouded  from  the  public  eye. 
A Clinical  Hofpital,  ere&ed  with  the  avowed  defign  of  re- 
ceiving defperate  and  forlorn  cafes  ! of  piaciifing  expe- 
riments ! of  teaching  the  profeffion  to  young  phyflcians  l 
of  proving  the  hypothefes  of  medicine!  and  trying,  by  ex- 
perience, the  efficacy  of  drugs,  will  never  pafs  upon  the 
world  for  a mere  charity.  Such  an  inflitution  would  be 
looked  upon  with  jealoufy  by  the  rich,  and  by  the  poor 
W'ith  horror.  Thofe  who  entered,  by  fad  neceflity,  into  fuch 
a hofpital,  W'ould  believe  themfelves  every  way  loft  j and 
thofe  who  died,  would  be  thought  to  have  fuffered.  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  to  your  liberal  conffru&ions  of  the  defign  of 
fuch  an  inflitution,  and  to  your  regard  for  fcience  and  the 
general  interefls  of  humanity,  that  we  owe  the  benefits  of 
the  Clinical  Wards  and  Lectures.  Your  motives  for  allowing 
this  dangerous  innovation,  were  pure  and  open.  No  bufy 
fearcher  into  the  records  of  your  Infirmary  can  prove,  on 
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this  occafion,  a pa&um  illicitum  ! a prefent  of  money  ! an 
adual  reward  for  the  perverfion  of  the  judgment ! a logical, 
or  a real  bribe  ! No,  the  univerfity  had  nothing  to  give  ,and 
every  thing  to  gain. 

So  it  happened,  however,  that  Clinical  Wards  were  ap- 
pointed, and  le&ures  on  the  cafes  of  the  patients  were  given 
in  your  hofpital ; a thing  unknown  in  London,  or  in  other 
fchools ! and  books  of  experiments,  under  the  undifguifed 
name  of  Clinical  Experiments,  were  publifhed  by  the 
Profeffors  of  the  univerfity,  and  trials  of  new  medicines, 
and  new  methods  of  cure,  made  on  the  good  people  of  this 
city  : for  wThat  end  ? not  for  the  inftruction  of  our  own  na- 
tive furgeons,  but  for  the  inflruftion  of  young  men,  con- 
vened by  the  celebrity  of  the  fchool,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  this  new  department,  ingraft- 
ed thus  upon  the  original  conflitution  of  this  hofpital  ? What 
unbought  privileges  have  the  profeffors  of  the  univerfity  ac- 
quired ?— They,  without  any  exertion  to  ere£t  a fchool,  have 
found  one  in  your  wards ! and  without  the  invidious  name 
of  Clinical  Hofpital,  they  have  a fafe  place  where  they  can 
make  experiments,  as  dangerous,  as  long  continued,  as  ex- 
penfive  as  they  pleale ! without  a new  inftitution  to  fupport, 
they  receive  the  fees  of  the  numerous  pupils,  and  without 
adding  to  the  funds  of  the  houfe,  (fince  thofe  pupils  pay  to 
the  infirmary  no  more  than  the  ordinary  fees,)  they  have 
poffeffton  of  wards,  larger  and  better  appointed  than  thofe 
allotted  to  our  furgical  department : Without  their  pur- 
pofe  being  obferved,  they  can  go  into  the  waiting-room,  and 
mark  out  the  moft  dangerous  difeafes  as  the  fubjects  for 
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their  pfadtice.  Sometimes  when  patients,  having  uncom- 
mon difeafes,  are  received  by  the  ordinary  phyficians,  they 
are  reclaimed  by  the  Clinical  Profeffors,  the  rightful  lords  oi 
the  manor  ! At  one  time  fevers,  at  another  palfies,  at  ano- 
ther time  hydropfies  or  convulfions,  are  in  requell  ! The 
Hofpital  itfelf,  and  all  its  patients,  are  at  the  command  of 
the  clinical  profelfors  ! they  walk  in  among  thefe  patients ! 
look  at  them  ! hang  their  nofological  labels  and  tallies  round 
their  necks ! arid  fend  them  to  their  own  wards,  there 
to  prick  off  the  lines  of  the  prevailing  do&rines  upon  their 
bodies. 

Let  us  now  apply  to  this  department  of  the  praftical 
fchool,  the  obfervations  and  criticifms  of  your  enterprifing 
Memorialift.  “ The  burgeons,”  fays  he,  “ fucceed  each  other 
“ in  rapid  fucceflion  every  two  months.”  It  is  true,  but 
where  the  furgeon  is  changed,  his  affiHant  ufually  fucceeds 
him  ! Each  furgeon  begins  to  attend  the  infirmary  a month 
before  his  term  of  duty  arrives,  and  he  does  not  ceafe  to  at- 
tend till  thefe  upon  whom  he  has  performed  any  great  opera- 
tion, are  well.  1 hough  the  furgeon  is  changed  every  two 
months,  the  patients  are  pernrament ; the  practice  is  Heady, 
rational,  and  confiftent;  numbers  of  burgeons  are  in  conflant 
attendance  in  the  confultation  room,  to  afiilt  the  attending 
burgeon  with  their  advice ; he  often  appeals  to  them,  and 
there  feldom  pafies  a day  in  which  he  does  not  bring  pa- 
tients with  various  complaints  into  the  confulting  room; 
either  to  confult  about  their  cafes  when  they  are  received, 
to  remark,  to  his  fellow-furgeons,  any  remarkable  changes 
in  their  difeafes,  or  to  Ihow  their  condition  before  they  are 
difeh-arged. 
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But  in  the  Clinical  Ward,  the  phyfician  in  attendance  is 
always  alone  and  unaffifted  ; his  office  is  indeed  of  fuch  a na- 
ture as  will  not  allow  of  advice  or  affiftance.  Each  winter 
two  phyficians  take  charge  of  thefe  wards,  and  each  attends 
but  a little  more  than  two  months.  The  firft  phyfician 
comes  out  in  Novembei,  fills  his  wards,  afforts  his  difeafes, 
writes  notes  and  regular  reports  of  his  patients’  complaints  j 
completes  his  experiments,  lectures  on  their  cafes,  and 
then  empties  thefe  wards,  by  delivering  his  patients  over  to 
the  ordinary  phyficians,  or  by  actually  difmiffing  them  from 
the  houfe.  Is  it  not  happy  for  thefe  poor  people,  that  they 
have  not  the  fenfibilities  and  delicacies  of  people  bred  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  ? This  is  a kind  of  teaching,  in  w’hich  the 
demonftrator  chalks  his  lines  and  diagrams  on  the  board, 
till,  having  demonftrated  too  much  at  once,  his  lines  be- 
come perplexed!  but  he  takes  his  fpunge,  and  wipes  all 
clear  for  fame  new  demonflration. 

Thefe  being  profefled  experiments,  it  is  not  ufuai  for 
the  fecond  profeffor  to  compleat  the  experiments,  or  purfue 
the  pra&ice  of  the  firft.  The  wards  which  are  opened  in 
November  are  emptied  in  January,  in  February. they  are  fil- 
led again  ! Then  come  new  patients,  new  cafes,  new  expe- 
riments, new  doCtrines,' and  a new  Prcfefior ! all  thefe  things 
are  changed,  and  “ the  Whale”  finds  itfelf  fporting  in  a 
frefh  element,  with  new  Tuss  of  all  forms  and  dimenfions, 
floating  around  it. 

Now  we  are  naturally  called  upon  to  remember  one  cruel 
reflection,  which  does  no  honour  to  the  Memorialift’s  head 
nor  heart.  It  feems  as  if  it  were  the  very  bufinefs  of  his  pon- 
derous volume  to  reprefent  the  younger  furgeens  as  void  of 
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education  or  talents,  incapable  even  of  the  moll  ordinary- 
duties  ; he  reprefents  them  as  almofl:  incapable  of  learning 
their  profeflion,  and  yet  trying  to  learn.  The  words 
“ young , inexperienced , and  bad  ” are  infeparable  through 
his  Memorial ! The  language  he  ufes  mull  bring  diftrefling 
feelings  home  to  the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  truft  in  our  profeflional  knowledge,  and  to  commit 
their  health,  and  that  of  their  family,  to  our  care. 

He  knows  little,  indeed,  of  our  common  profeflion,  who 
is  not  fenfible,  that  experience  is  Iefs  necefiary  in  furgery, 
than  in  medical  pra&ice,  and  in  operations  not  at  all.  An 
operation  is  a difle&ion,  which  he  who  is  able  to  perform, 
is  able  to  perform  ! Far  from  learning  by  experience,  a fur- 
geon  muff  be  perfeft  in  operations  before  he  prefume  to  touch 
the  knife.  But  the  Memorialift  is  fo  ignorant  in  our  pro- 
feflion, that  he  applies  to  it  the  rules  and  canons  of  his  own  : 
he  believes  that,  furgery,  like  medicine,  is  an  uncertain  and 
fpeculative  fcience  ! he  believes,  that  in  our  profeflion,  what 
is  wife  and  learned  to-day,  may  be  wrong  and  ignorant  to- 
morrow ! that  our  profeflion  is  learnt  by  experience,  and 
not  by  ftudy!  and,  finally,  that  old  furgeons  Gnly  can  excel : 
though,  if  this  were  true,  ours  would  be  a profeflion  in  which 
no  man  could  excel,  fmce  the  grey  head  of  wifdom  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  a flraking  and  faultering  hand. 

But  if  experience  be  required,  in  what  ftation  flrould  it 
be  more  deflrable,  than  in  conducting  a clinical  ward ; where 
good  fenfe,  prudence,  difcretion,  and  profeflional  knowledge 
are  all  needful  ? It  is  the  part  of  the  hofpital  to  v.'hich  the 
rnofl;  hopelefs  and  defperate  cafes  are  conveyed  5 the  ftage  of 
perpetual  experiments ; the  fcene  upon  which  the  public  eye  - i 
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is  fixed ; the  department  of  your  inftitutibn,  where  popular 
prejudices  are  mofl  to  be  feared.  It  is  the  fchool,  too,  where 
the  phyfician  not  only  praftifes  on  his  fellow-creatures,  but 
inftru&s,  at  once,  hundreds  of  young  men,  and  extends  the 
errors  or  benefits  of  his  own  pra&ice  to  diftant  times  and 
countries. 

Where,  in  all  the  circle  of  medical  teaching,  in  fchools, 
colleges,  or  hofpitals,  is  there  a more  important  charge  ? 
Let  the  Memorialifl:  remember  by  which  of  the  profelfors  thefe 
duties  are  fulfilled ! and  learn  to  fpeak  difcreetly  of  us,  though 
we  are  young  men  ! 

It  happens  that,  at  this  very  time,  the  chairs  of  this  uni- 
verfity  are  filled  with  young  men,  very  young  men.  Dr 
Gregory  himfelf,  but  a young  man,  boafts  of  having  occu- 
pied a molt' important  flation  in  it  for  twenty-four  years.  “ He 
is  an  old  Profeffor  of  the  theory,  and  of  the  praftice,  of  me- 
dicine ; and  confultations,  to  the  amount  of  fome  thoufands, 
have  paffed  through  his  hands.”  The  Profefforlhips  of  che- 
miltry,  anatomy,  midwifery,  and  materia  medica,  are  filled 
with  men,  younger  than  the  youngefl  of  thofe  whom  this 
gentleman  thinks  fit  to  defcribe  as  young  and  inexperienced 
furgeons ! To  thofe  gentlemen  we  mean  no  difrefpett,  we 
wifh  them  all  honour  and  happinefs ; not  with  the  cold  civi- 
lity and  ceremony,  which  a public  occafion  like  this  may 
feem  to  require  ; we  wilh  them  fuccefs,  from  a fincere  love 
of  our  profeflion,  and  attachment  to  that  fchool  where  we 
received  our  education  : we  hope  that  they  will  prove,  by 
their  conduft  and  diligence,  that  young  men  are  as  capable 
of  ferious  and  important  duties,  as  thofe  who  are  advanced 
in  years.  To  diftinguilh  any  of  thefe  gentlemen,  might 
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feemunjuft  to  others ; yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  obferving, 
that  the  youngeft  of  thefe  profeffors,  the  profeffors  of  mate- 
ria medica,  and  chemiflry,  do  honour  to  the  univerfity  ; the 
one,  a popular  lefturer  on  a popular  fcience;  the  other,  an 
able  teacher,  a liberal  and  a learned  one. 

We  are  almofl  afhamed,  Gentlemen,  to  ufe  an  argument 
■which  is  level  to  all  capacities,  which  no  well-defigning  per- 
fon  could  negleft,  in  which  we  (hall  be  anticipated  by  every 
man  of  an  impartial  and  liberal  mind.  While  the  fchool- 
fellows  of  our  early  years  are  fupporting  the  interefts  and 
dignity  of  the  firfl:  medical  fchool  in  the  world  ! we,  may 

PRESUME,  TI|AT  WE  ARE  ABLE,.  IN  OUR  PROFESSION,  TO 
ADMINISTER  TO  THE  POOR  ! TO  PRACTISE  THE  HUMBLE, 
BUT  RESPECTABLE  DUTIES,  OF  HOSPITAL  SURGEONS  ! TO 
DRESS  SORES,  AND  TO  AMPUTATE  LIMBs! 


SECTION  III. 


VINDICATION  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  YOUNGER 
SURGEONS. 

Cur  timeam,  dubitemve  locum  defendere  ? auamvis 


TT S it  ths  fault  of  a youth  of  four  and  twenty,  juft  be- 
-®-  ginning  the  pra&ice  of  his  profeffion,  that  he  has 
not  all  the  fkill,  and  ufeful  experience,  and  manual  dex- 
terity, of  a furgeon  fifty  years  of  age  ! who  has  had  very  ex- 
tenfive  prattles  for  twenty  years  P” 

“ It  is  the  fault  of  that  execrable  fyfiem  eftablilhed  by 
a fordid  bargain , which  gives  to  every  fuch  youth,  who 
is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons , that  right  of 
attendance  in  the  Hofpital !” 

“ It  is,  I know,  apprehended  by  feveral  of  our  num- 
ber, that  the  furgeons  will  ftrongly  oppofe,  on  this  occa- 
lion,  that  alteration  with  refpett  to  the  attendance  of  the 
Hofpital , which  I think  ejfential  to  the  good  of  this  Hofpi- 
tal ! if  fo,  it  will  give  us  but  the  more  trouble  !” 

“ But  they  mull,  before  they  can  gain  their  caufe , prove 
that  a poor  man,  when  received  lick  into  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, with  refpefl  to  health , and  life , and  limb  ! is  no 
more  than  an  ox  ! when  admitted  to  the  fhambles  ! 
and  the  Ikin  ! of  an  ox  ! when  thrown  into  the  tan- 
pit  !” 
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What  kind  of  catechifing  call  you  this  ? — Where  did 
the  learned  gentleman  hear,  or  how  came  he  to  delight 
in  expreffions  like  thefe  ? “ That  a lick  man,  in  refpedl 
of  health,  and  life,  and  limb,  is  no  better  than  an  ox 
admitted  to  the  fhambles,  and  the  fkin  of  an  ox  thrown 
into  the  tan- pit  !”  It  is  an  expreffion  either  fo  defec- 
tive in  refpedl  of  grammar,  or  fo  new  to  our  ear,  or  fo 
foreign,  at  lead,  to  the  ufual  language  of  polite  conver- 
fation,  or  ordinary  compofition,  that  we  are  uncertain 
what  it  means;  and  the  fenfe  that  does  glimmer  through 
thefe  homely  expreffions,  is  of  fuch  a kind  as  deprives 
us  of  all  defire  to  fcan  it  more  narrowly.  Nor  can  we 
have  the  fmalleft  wilh  to  vindicate  our  rights  and  pro- 
fefrional  reputation,  or  “ gain  our  caufe  by  the  ufe 
of  the  fame  language,  with  which  our  profeffion, 
our  reputation,  our  caufe,  and  the  caufe  of  every  man 
who  refpedts  the  decencies  of  life,  has  been  affailed. 
Were  thefe  the  only  weapons  allowed  in  this  ordeal,  we 
Ihould  at  once  acknowledge  this  gentleman  as  undifpu- 
ted  mailer  of  the  field. 

We  are  furprifed  at  the  warmth  with  which  the  Me- 
morialilt  exprefies  his  tender  feelings,  where  he  could 
not  feel.  He  never  entered  a furgical  ward,  nor  faw  an 
operation.  If  he  had  even  for  once  feen  the  fufferings  of 
a fellow- creature  protra&ed,  or  life  itfelf  endangered 
by  ignorance,  we  could  have  pardoned  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  refiedtions,  even  while  we  felt  their  untruth. 

Faults  there  may  be  in  the  arrangement  of  your  Hofpi- 
tal  ; in  our  condudt  there  may  be  errors ; and  we  wifh 
this  Memorialilt  had  known  fomething  really  wrong, 
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that  he  might  not  have  trailed  thus  to  imagination 
alone. 

Hoc  fatius,  quam  fi  dicas  fub  judice,  vidi 
Quod  non  vidifti. 

A iiranger,  perhaps,  to  thofe  feelings,  and  certainly 
a iiranger  to  thofe  cruel  operations,  and  the  reputed 
cruel  men  who  pradtife  them,  he  feigns  all  the  fympa- 
thies  of  the  moil  tender  nature  ! while  his  bewildered 
imagination  glances  with  all  the  frenzy,  but  without  the 
infpiration  of  a poet,  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from 
earth  to  heaven.  How  can  fuch  feelings  exiit  without 
a caufe  ? are  they  confident  with  the  language  of  this 
Memorial,  or  the  moil  unnatural  and  cruel  defign 
of  depriving  young  men  of  your  confidence,  of  the 
confidence  even  of  their  private  friends  ? — are  they 
confident  with  this  forged  tale  of  injuries  to  the  fick 
poor,  with  which  the  public  ear  is  abufed,  and  which  fills 
the  mind  of  every  man  of  real  humanity  with  horror? 
The  Memorialid,  forgetting  the  duties  of  a medical  ma- 
nager, imputes  all  that  is  wrong  to  our  mifcondudt,  to 
the  mifconduct  of  the  younger  furgeons. 

We  hold  very  light  the  feelings  of  that  man  who 
knows  not  how  to  fpare  the  feelings  of  the  humane  and 
charitable,  for  to  them  truly  is  this  Memorial  addreded. 
Nor  can  we  much  refpedt  his  faith  and  honour,  who, 
while  he  urges  you  to  elect  furgeons,  writes  a libel, 
an  indifcriminate  libel,  againd  the  younger  furgeons  j 
though  they  alone  are  fit  for  the  laborious  duties  of 
a public  charity,  and  are  bed  able  to  perform  opera- 
tions : They  have,  in  regular  fucceffion,  done  (unaffided 
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by  their  older  brethren)  the  duties  of  your  Hofpital  for 
twenty  years -laborious  and  difficult  duties  ! — and  how 
full  of  refponfibility,  this  gentleman  has  made  us  feel 
mod  fenfibly. 

Confcious  of  the  atrocity  of  his  reprefen tations,  he 
acknowledges,  and  repeatedly  avows  his  ignorance  ! a 
fuperfluous  document,  God  knows ! and  to  us  a ilender 
confolation.  His  ignorance  ! after  what  he  has  publilhed 
againfl  Us,  what  could  his  confeffions  of  ignorance  avail? 
We  know  his  ignorance  ; we  could  have  proved,  had 
he  ventured  to  deny  it,  a degree  of  ignorance  which,  in 
the  charade r he  has  thought  fit  to  aflame,  is  criminaL 
But  to  you,  the  Managers  of  this  Hofpital,  to  the  hu- 
mane and  charitable,  whofe  bed  feelings  have  been 
wounded  by  his  repre  fen  tations,  it  mud  be  a happinefs 
to  know,  that  the  man  who  condemns  your  inditution, 
reviles  your  furgeons,  and  reprefents  their  operations 
as  murders,  as  a fucceffion  of  murders,  committed  upon 
the  privilege  of  an  illicit  bond  ! in  the  fpirit  of  the  vin- 
didtive  jew  ! — is  utterly  ignorant  of  your  furgeons,  your 
operations,  your  wards ! He  cares  not  who  knows  it, 
he  tells  it,  he  records  it  with  his  own  hand. 

This  is  not,  what  you  fuppofed,  a thinking,  feeling 
man,  ferioudy  oppreffed  with  his  forrowful  thoughts; 
ferioudy  unhappy  for  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
deditute  ! But  a vain-glorious  boadful  man,  forgetting  all 
the  dignities  of  his  dation,  and  defcending  from  his  high 
place,  to  fnatch  at  a character  for  fine  feeling,  fine  writing, 
fine  morals,  and  for  the  reputation  of  noble,  generous. 

. 
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and  open  difpofitions.  We  fhall  not  fay  he  has  gone  out 
for  wool,  and  come  home  a fhorn  ; — but  he  has  gained 
a name,  which,  we  believe,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  lofe. 

He  mult  write  boldly  who  takes  no  care  about  the 
truth  of  his  allegations ; and  your  Memorlalift  thinks 
good  to  take  his  facts  on  credit,  as  he  does  his  feelings. 
He  knows  no  futgeons ; he  has  feen  no  operations;  he 
never  entered  the  wards  where  thofe  daily  cruelties  are 
perpetrated.  Is  it  not  ftrange,  that  one  whofe  fpirit  was  fo 
perturbed  with  thofe  fad  vifions,  that  it  could  not  reft, 
never  ventured  to  look  actually  upon  the  imprefhve 
fcene!  He  never  went  into  the  den  to  take  his  favourite 
Iketch  of  Daniel,  or  of  one  fitting  like  Daniel,  with  all 
the  fear,  but  without  the  faith  of  the  prophet ! No,  ima- 
gination in  the  work  he  designed,  was  more  ufeful  than 
truth  1 He  never  entered  into  your  theatre  on  that  day 
which  is  a Sabbath  of  peace  and  eafe  to  all  the  world, 
except  your  unhappy  fubje&s  ; becaufe,  in  his  moral,  as 
in  fome  religious  fyflems,  faith  and  knowledge  are  ai- 
reclly  oppofed.  He  avoids  knowledge,  left  it  fhculd 
taint  his  faith;  and  fays  within  himfelf,  “ We  truft  we 
have  a good 'confidence.” — This  is  the  man  who  infults 
our  profeffion,  and  danders  the  younger  furgcons.  In 
the  plenitude  of  that  fierce  character  which  he  has  afili- 
med,  he  “ does  his  pleafure,  without  regard  to  numbers, 
good  manners,  or  juftice,”  and  “ makes  his  ignorance  his 
wanton  nefs.” 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  Memorial,  we  find  pe- 
riodical proteftations  of  ignorance,  which  we  hope  and  truft 
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ariie  from  periodical  paroxy  fms  of  remorfe ; fometimes,  we 
fear,  of  pride ; for  always,  as  the  Memorialift  proteds  his 
ignorance  of  furgeons  and  furgery,  he  vaunts  his  (kill  in 
law  and  metaphyfics,  and  in  that  right,  found  logical  rea- 
foning,  which  was  the  (lime  in  Greek  mathematics,  two 
thoufand  years  ago,  that  it  now  is  in  Scotch  law.  We  fay, 
periodical  proteftations,  and  we  are  entirely  perfuaded 
that  this,  fmce  it  cannot  be  the  ignorance  of  a dull  man, 
is  fydematic,  philofophical  ignorance.  He  follows  the 
precept  of  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  who  fays,  there 
is  no  way  of  learning  a fcience  equal  to  that  of  fit- 
ting fairly  down  and  writing  about  it.  The  hint 
is  good ; the  ufe  the  Profeffor  has  made  of  it  is  admi- 
rable ! His  metaphyfical  inveftigations  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fect, are  a tolerable  fpecimen,  and  his  prefent  Memorial  a 
fuperlative  proof,  of  that  fuccefs  which  may  be  expeded 
from  purfuing  this  plan.  Yet  we  beg  leave  humbly  to 
fugged,  that  the  circumdances  of  reading,  thinking,  ftu- 
dying,  and  inquiring,  are  effential  parts  of  the  procefs 
recommended  by  Dr  Smith  ; that,  though  not  literally 
exprefied,  they  mud  be  logically  implied.  Perhaps 
the  Memoiialid  has,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  negleded 
thofe  trifling  ceremonies,  which  may  be  the  reafon 
why,  in  the  affair  of  furgery,  he  has  written  fo  much, 
and  learned  fo  little,  and  why  he  will  probably  per- 
fevere  in  piling  quartos  upon  quartos,  every  page  of 
which  will  prove  -that  the'  fimple  ad  of  writing — wri- 
ting— will  not  do. 

Little  as  we  are  acquainted  with  gny  of  thofe  philofo- 
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I!  phical  expedients.,  or  with  the  language  or  reafoning  of 
Greek  mathematics  or  Scotch  law ; we  cannot  bur  perceive, 
that  there  is  fomething  particular  in  making  ignorance  an 
argument  for  confidence  ; that  there  is  fomething  unu- 
fually  bold  in  a Profeflbr  acknowledging  the  molt  profound 
ignorance  in  an  important  branch  of  his  own  profelfion  ! 
while  in  logic,  law,  and  metaphyfics,  he  boldly  claims  the 
palm.  Is  there  not,  alfo,  fomething  original  and  ftriking, 

I in  fuppofing  this  found  logical  reafoning,  as  old  as  the 
Greeks,  as  ftrong  as  the  law,  to  have  no  manner  of  rela- 
tion to  fads  ? This  is  fo  contrary  to  the  received  opi- 
nions of  logicians  both  of  the  prefent  day  and  of  the  laft 
two  thoufand  years,  that  the  author’s  logic  and  meta- 
phyfics mull  be  as  completely  original  as  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied. 

But  perhaps  it  is  the  reafoning  only  that  your  true  me. 
taphyfician  delights  in  : from  its  having  no  relation  to 
fads,  that  it  continues  the  fame  for  thoufands  of  years : 
and  perhaps  it  is  from  the  abfolute  independence  of  this 
metaphyfical  Aura,  on  every  thing  except  the  cerebral 
corufcations  of  the  individual  operator,  that  the  plea- 
fure  and  titillation  of  the  work  is  fo  irrefiftibly  fafcina- 
ting.  In  this  refped,  indeed!  in  the  individual  pleafure 
produced  by  thefe  operations  there  is  a littlenefs ; but  in 
the  indefcribable  dilatation  and  inflation,  as  it  were,  of 
the  mind,  which  the  fcience  produces,  and  in  the  mighty 
atchievements  accomplifhed  by  Ikilful  operators,  it  is  a 
noble  one.  Your  metaphyfician  does  not  creep  about 
“ in  the  priftine  form,  on  his  pofterior  extremities,”  after 
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the  little  aflairs  of  this  world ; he  delights  in  difcoveries ; 
he  launches  bold  and  fearlefs  upon  the  tracklefs  ocean, 
far  from  the  land,  not  even  regarding  the  liars. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  plain  m;  n of  fenfe  and  honour,  con- 
verfant  with  the  bulinefs  and  duties  of  life.  Rejeding  thofe 
contemptible  pretentions  to  law,  logic,  and  rnetaphylics, 
thofe  fyllogifrrts,  indidments,  and  burlefque  pleadings  ! 
you  will  return  to  the  plain  Ample  quellion ; for,  all  that 
the  Memorialift  affeds,  you  mull  in  reality  feel.  The 
cccafions  gre  many  and  natural  of  expreffing  our  refped 
for  you  and  for  your  office.  You  are  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  humane  and  generous,  who  have  founded,  and 
who  continue  to  fupport  this  noble  charity  ; the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  givers  and  the  receivers,  mull  both  regard 
you  with  perfed  confidence  ; and  you  are  anfwerable  to 
the  Giver  of  all  fupport  and  comfort,  and  to  your  own 
confciences,  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  every  duty. 

When  there  is  a public  charge  againll  your  adminiltra- 
tion,  or  thofe  who  are  in  duty  under  you,  you  are  bound, 
by  every  motive,  to  inquire  into  the  truth.  It  is  not  the 
defultory  Memorial  of  Dr  Gregory  that  will  give  you 
any  lading  difirefs ; but  the  fame  doubts  have  long 
fince  been  impvelTed  upon  the  public  mind,  and  common 
rumour  has  long  reported  your  Hofpital  in  very  free 
terms.  Inquire  : by  all  meahs  inquire  : but  remember 
always  in  your  inquiries,  the  words,  the  fentiments,  the 
pallions,  the  party- fpirit,  exprelfed  by  this  Memorialift. 

It  is  not  the  dired  afiertions,  but  the  tendency  of  this 
Memorial,  that  you  are  bound  to  regard. 
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You  are  now,  for  the  firft  time,  informed,  that 
there  are  two  parties  among  the  lurgeons  in  this 
city.  Why  are  you  told  this  ? Is  it  your  concern  ? 
Parties  in  philofophy,  in  politics,  in  profeffions,  in 
religion,  and  alfo  in  morals,  are  not  difavowed ; but 
in  the  univerfal  fentiment  of  philanthropy  and  cha- 
rity, in  that  feeling,  without  which  a man  is  de- 
graded from  his  nature  ! who,  before  your  Memo- 
rialiit,  has  dared  to  fay,  that  there  are  parties? 

Who,  but  your  Memorialift,  would  dare  to  fay,  that  a 
furgeon,  if  any  difaftrous  event  Ihould  befal  him,  requiring 
furgical  affiftance  anda  capital  operation, would(if  hewere 
forced  to  receive  that  affiftance  from  fome  of  his  profef- 
fional  brethren)  give  himfelf  up  for  loft  ? The  fentiment, 
thank  God,  is  new  to  us ; and  we  hope  it  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  whom  it  was  firft  deliberately  expreffied. 
It  was  by  the  perfon  who  declares  his  enmities  irrevo- 
cable, and  his  hatred  fo  cruel,  that  he  could  hear  with 
pleafure  of  his  opponent’s  death. 

If  there  be  fuch  a man,  we  ffiall  not  alk  whether  he  be 
fit  to  pra&ife,  or  even  to  live.  “ We  would  not  wiffi  to  fee 
the  man”*  capable  of  enjoying  his  opponent’s  death.  We 
will  not  fo  far  degrade  ourfelves  as  to  deny  the  charge  : 
We  acquit  even  our  foreft  enemies  of  thoughts  fo  unna- 
tural ; nor  will  we  even  accufe  this  moft  unthinking 
man  of  a deliberate  fentiment  like  this  : But  he  has,  to 
the  utter  danger  of  his  reputation  for  fenfe  and  good- 

* “ I would  not  wifti  to  fee  that  man,”  &c.  meaning  the  furgeon  who 
would  claim  his  privilege  of  attending  the  Infirmary,  Vid.  Memorial. 
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nefs,  purfued  too  far  a jed,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  im- 
plying a fentiment  he  will  be  glad  to  difavow.  We  invite 
this  gentleman  to  difavow  the  fentiment.  There  is  a mea- 
fure  in  our  refentment ; we  will  not  allow  ourfelves  to 
judge  him  by  his  own  ralh  expreffions:  it  is  time  for  us  to 
fay  in  favour  of  one,  whofe  conduct  we  cannot  but  de- 
fpife,  that  though  he  may  have  a light  and  giddy  head, 
we  are  fure  he  has  an  honed  heart. 

You  are  told,  there  are  parties  among  the  furgeons. 
You  are  alfo  told,  that  there  is  an  office  of  trud  and 
confidence,  that  of  permanent  furgeon  to  your  Hofpi- 
tal,  which  would  make  the  man  who  could  pofiefs  him- 
felf  of  it  the  fird  furgeon  of  this  city.  Could  men, 
advanced  in  years,  confident  in  the  number  of  their 
friends  ; could  politic,  cunning,  and  rapacious  men,  fee- 
ing fo  great  an  objedt  within  their  reach,  redrain  their 
defire  to  polfefs  the  office  within  any  other  bounds  than 
their  influence  and  power  ? Could  thofe  fecret  cravings 
fail  to  be  difclofed  from  time  to  time,  in  murmurings 
againfl  the  furgical  department  of  your  Infirmary,  and 
in  invidious  malignant  reports  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
younger  furgeons  ? men  not  fo  much  inferior  perhaps  in  a- 
biiities  or  reputation,  as  in  riches  or  friends  ? Do  not  won- 
der at  thefe  ill  reports ! Even  for  fuch  a caufe  is  the  gene* 
ral  ear  rankly  abufed;  particular  men  are  threatened:  the 
taking  of  this  department  into  their  own  hands  has  been, 
for  fifteen,  perhaps  for  fifty  years,  a conflant  fubjedt  of 
threatening  on  the  part  of  the  old,  and  of  refifiance  on 
that  of  the  young  furgeons ! Inquire,  it  is  jud,  right, 
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and  neceflary  that  you  fhould  inquire  : on  the  truth  of 
this  aflerdon  we  peril  our  caufe. 

Behold,  then,  the  honourable  caufe  into  which  you 
are  to  be  feduced  as  parties ! This  gentleman,  in  a 
Memorial  addreffed  to  you,  informs  you  that  there 
are  parties  ! Look,  then,  to  your  own  honour,  and  re- 
fledl  on  the  impartial  and  Heady  conduct  the  world  will 
expert  from  thofe  in  your  high  ftation.  If  he  inform 
you  there  are  two  parties,  you  may  be  allured  there  is 
one.  And  the  party  he  feems  moil  familiar  with  ap- 
pear to  have  employed  their  evenings  and  idle  hours, 
like  the  artizans  of  Athens  *,  in  playing  a play  : “ Bot- 
tom and  Snug  are  the  chief  contrivers  of  the  fcene,  and 
it  is  called  Bottom’s  Dream,  becaufe  it  is  bottomlefs.” 
— “ Snug  enadts  the  lion’s  part and  conlid-ering  that 
we,  who  are  mere  fpe&ators,  might  be  in  perilous  fear, 
“ as  there  is  not  a more  fearful  wild- fowl  than  your  lion 
living,  he  plainly  names  his  name,  and  puts  half  his  face 
through  the  Lion’s  neck,  and  fpeaks  thus,  or  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  “ I would  intreat  you  not  to  fear  nor  to 
tremble  ; my  life  for  yours.  If  you  think  I came  here  as 
a lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  ; no,  I am  no  fuch  thing  ; 
I am  a man  as  other  men  are  ; I am  Snug  the  joiner  f 
“ A very  gentle  bead,  and  of  a good  confcience.” 
Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Snug,  Flute,  and  Bottom, 

* Midfummer  Night's  Dream. 

f “ He  is  made  of  the  fame  fluff  with  other  men,  and  put  together  in  the 
fame  manner  !’*  - — Vid.  Memorial,  God  knows  where  ! 
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having  got  out  the  humour  of  their  play,  will  return 
quietly  to  their  refpedive  trades. 

“ Is  it  the  fault  of  a youth  of  four  and  twenty  years  of 

» 

age,  that  he  has  not  all  the  Ikill  and  manual  dexterity  of 
a furgeon  fifty  years  of  age  ?”  Yes,  truly  ! youth,  and 
fpirits,  and  courage,  are  on  his  fide.  He  has  clear  fenfes, 
and  a fleady  hand.  He  is  not  ufed  to  blanch  at  the 
fight  of  danger,  nor  does  his  heart  beat  quick  even  when 
he  fees  his  reputation  in  manifeft  hazard,  and  the  life  of 
his  fellow-creature  in  his  hands.  He  -wants  none  of 
thofe  natural  qualifications  which  good  writers  have  de- 
fcribed  as  forming  the  character  of  a bold  and  dextrous 
furgeon.  Yet  this  enterprifing  Memorialift,  in  opposi- 
tion to  fenfe,  authority,  and  the  convidions  of  his  own 
mind,  declares  young  furgeons  incapable  of  operations, 
and  protefts  that  it  is  to  the  fcandal  of  furgery,  that 
the  operations  of  your  Hofpital  are  performed  by 
youths  of  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  ! This,  he 
fays,  is  the  execrable  effed  of  a fordid  bargain  ! The 
Schedule  of  this  padum  illicitum  he  requires  you  to  tear  ! 
to  return  the  price  of  blood ! and  proceed  ftraightway 
to  the  eledion  of  three  furgeons,  rich,  well  employed, 

who  crawl  no  longer  on  their  pofterior  extremities  in  the 

• 

priftine  form  ! and  who  are  full  fifty  years  of  age. 

We  dare  not  offer  advice  ; for,  though  we  know  well 
the  errors  and  the  benefits  of  yourprefent  fyftem,  we  are 
parties,  and  we  are  “ but  four  and  twenty  years  of  age  1” 
-—a  time  of  life  at  which,  though  a Profefformay  Support 
the  dignities  of  the  firfl  Univerfity  in  Europe,  a furgeon 
is  unable  to  judge  of  plain  matters,  or  perform  thofe  few 
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operations,  five  or  fix  in  number,  which  he  has  feen 
performed  every  week  of  his  life.  In  this  fore  llrait, 
what  fliall  we  do  ? Shall  we  feek  to  oppofe  authority  to 
authority  ? Shall  we  oppofe  even  Celfus  to  this  formi- 
dable impugnator,  this  Afkapart,  this  Brawcanfir  of  Me- 
dical Literature?  Shall  we  expofe  the  fhade  of  the  vene- 
rable Roman,  who  wrote  with  fuch  elegant  fimplicity, 
to  the  fury  of  this  difiecler  of  fouls  ? Celfus  fays  in  one 
place,  “ Effe  autem  Chirurgus  debet  adolefcens,  aut 
certe  adolefcentiae  propior;  manu  ftrenua,  flabili,  nec 
unquam  intremifcente,  eaque  non  minus  finifira  quam 
dextra  promptus ; acie  oculorum  acn  claraque ; animo 
intrepidus  immifericors.” 

We  have  ventured  to  deliver  this  opinion,  but  we  chufe  ' 
to  leave  it  on  the  authority  of  Celfus.  We  willingly 
make  allowance  for  the  premature  genius  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  youth  ; nor  fhall  we  difpute  what  was  with 
them  the  precife  period  of  adolefcence,  at  what  time  their 
youth  was  allowed  to  hang  up  the  bulla  among  the  houfe- 
hold  puppets,  to  put  on  *he  robe  of  manhood,  “ totamque 
irnpune  permeare  faburram.”  We  fave  Celfus’s  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy,  and  our  own  alfo,  by  referring  the 
point  to  Dr  Gregory  himfelf ; and  we  doubt  not  that  cer- 
tain recolle&ions  will  incline  him  to  fix  the  period  at 
which  a young  man  may  enter  into  life,  put  on  the 
gown,  and  even  aflume  an  important  public  charge  as 
early  as  the  twenty-fourth  year  #. 

So  it  is,  however,  that  the  eagle  eye  and  fearlefs  mind, 

* We  would  not  willingly  infult  Dr  Gregory  with  recolledlions  of  any 
kind  ; but  fince  he  is  fo  fevere  upon  youth,  we  cannot  refrain  from  alking 
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and  the  ftrenuous  hand  that  never  fhakes  nor  trembles, 
have  been  ufually  afcribed  to  youth,  and  reckoned  a- 
mong  the  chief  endowments  of  a furgeon.  By  our  old 
mailer  in  Chirurgery,  Clowes,  thefe  qualities  have  been 
mod  fervently  praifed ; and  the  words  of  Celfus  he  has 
paraphrafed  in  a manner  that  would  do  no  dilhonour  to 
the  memory  of  Zacharias  Boyd  himfelf : 

**  His  fingers  muft  be  long,  and  his  hands  without  quaking, 

Stedfaft  to  hold  without  trembling  or  fhaking,” 

Clowes. 

To  lard  authority  upon  authority  is  bad  (economy, 
when  a few  fterling  words  will  ferve.  We  fubmit  the 
elaflical  and  comical,  of  Celfus  and  of  Clowes,  to  the  re- 
vifal  of  Dr  Gregory,  who  is  known  to  have  a pretty 
hand  at  criticifm,  efpecially  in  poetical  compoiition. 
Celfus  will  not  reproach  him  with  his  criticifm  however 
excruciating  ! he  may  at  his  pleafure  corredt  Celfus  in- 
to Canitiae  propior.  A juft  and  neceffary  tribute  to 
philology  and  to  private  friendfnip  : but  we  ftick  to 
Clowes,  becaufe  he  is  our  countryman,  and  hope  Dr 
Gregory  will  always  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that  fhort- 
!y  after  the  fiftieth  year,  and  before  the  head  is  adorned 

at  what  period  he  was  inftalled  Profeffor  ? and  whether  he  was  not  as  much 
a youth  at  twenty-four  years  of  age,  as  molt  of  his  contemporaries  ? 

Stemmata  quid  faciunt  ? 

Nobilitas  fola  eft  atque  unica  virtus. 

Tumes  alto  Druforum  fanguine,  tanquam 

Feceris  ipfe  aliquid  propter  quod  nobilis  effes. 

But  we  will  not  infult  him  with  more  recollections,  even  of  his  favourite 
daffies. 
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with  the  grey  hairs  of  experience,  the  fhaking  and  the 
quaking  is  begun 

“ Is  a youth  of  four  and  twenty  to  blame  who  has  not 
manual  dexterity  ?”  Yes,  much  to  blame  ; none  can  be 
more  culpable  than  he  who  negle&s  to  learn  the  mecha- 
nical part  of  his  profeffion,  efpecially  when  it  is  one 
which  relates  to  the  life  and  health  of  friends  and  fellow- 
creatures.  The  profeffion  of  the  young  furgeon  takes  its 
name  from  manual  dexterity,  which  it  is  his  firft  great 
duty  to  acquire.  A man  of  our  profeffion  has  in  the 
end  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  a learned  fcience ; 
but  he  has  firft  to  acquire  mechanical  dexterity ; and 
when  yet  a boy,  he  is,  by  the  care  of  his  friends,  put 
under  the  fuperintendence  of  a mafter,  who  can  beft 
teach  him  that  mechanical  trade. 

Medicine  and  furgery  differ  lefs  than  this  learned  Me- 
morialift  would  have  the  world  believe.  Medicine  is  all 
fcience  indeed,  but  he  forgets  that  the  profeffion  of  a 
furgeon  requires,  according  to  his  own  confeffion,  a tho- 
rough knowledge  of  that  very  fcience  which  forms  the 
foie  education  of  a Phyftcian  ! fo  that  furgery  compre- 
hends both  fcience  and  art : and  that  part  of  our  pro- 
feffion which  is  the  moft  important  to  our  fuccefs,  and 
to  the  lives  of  our  friends,  is  the  moft  fure. 

* There  are  many  other  inimitable  things  in  Clowes : 

“ He  mull  be  circumfpeft,  and  feek  to  avoid  all  flander, 

Not  too  cautious  for  money,  but  a reafonable  demander.” 

But  rhefe  and  many  other  old-faftiioned  fentiments  haying  no  relation  to 
Philology,  and  being  very  unfit  tributes  to  private  friendfhip,  we  willingly 
omit. 
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Medicine,  then,  is  altogether  an  uncertain  fcience,  while 
furgery  is,  in  its  moft  important  part,  an  art,  and  a fure 
one!  Let  thephyfician  boaftjif  he  will,  that  his  fcience  con- 
iiils  in  deep  and  fpeculative  learning,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
feffion  of  genius,  that  every  man  is  his  own  foie  teacher, 
that  he  walks  in  the  paths  of  his  own  high  and  lofty  fpe- 
culations,  nor  follows,  “ with  ftupid  pace  and  flow,  the  con- 
ftant  gingle  of  his  leader’s  bells.”  We  are  not  alhamed 
to  avow,  that  a young  man  who  is  to  be  a furgeon  will  do 
well  to  follow  his  mailer,  to  obferve  his  operations ; and, 
even  in  the  meanelt  drudgeries,  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
work,  learning  the  mechanical  part  of  furgery  ! and  re- 
membering always,  that  tho’  the  mechanical  parts  of  the 
profellion  do  by  no  means  preclude  more  elevated  and 
intellectual  lludies,  furgery  is  and  ever  mult  be  a mecha- 
nical trade.  While  a young  man  fubmits  to  thofe  drud- 
geries which  lead,  by  flow  progreffive  Heps,  to  mechani- 
cal dexterity,  he  is  doing  humanity  the  belt  fervice. 

We  are  not  infenlible  that  there  are  fome  who  would 
make  a young  man  difcontented  with  fuch  labour  ; and 
that  he  himfelf,  when  his  mind  begins  to  ripen,  will  be- 
gin to  defpife  thofe  fervile  occupations.  But  as  he  ad- 
vances in  life,  he  will  learn  to  fet  a value  on  thofe  ap- 
parently ufelefs  employments  of  his  early  years,  when 
he  finds  himfelf  not  lefs  capable  of  cultivating  his  mind; 
and  capable  alfo  of  doing  thofe  things  with  eafe,  which, 
from  want  of  early  habit,  men  of  learning  and  real  dili- 
gence cannot  with  all  their  endeavours  attain  to.  If 
there,  be  a fault  in  general  education,  it  is  the  fending 
out  from  our  Univerfities  mere  fpeculative  men. 
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Well, — the  youth  who  has  attained  the  age  of  four 
and  twenty,  has,  in  our  profeffion  of  furgery,  with  a little 
reading,  reflection,  good  fenfe,  and  aCtual  experience, 
learned  at  lead:  the  mechanical  part  of  his  trade  ; while 
the  phyfician  has  to  ftudy  a fcience  fo  uncertain,  that, 
after  half  a lifetime  fpent  in  learning  and  teaching  it, 
the  firlt  Profeflor,  the  Hereditary  Profeflor  of  both  Theory 
and  Practice,  voluntarily  declares  that  it  is  all  vanhy. 
If  thefe  molt  unaccountable  confeflions  be  extorted  by 
ferious  conviction,  we  have  every  reafon,  although  it 
were  ten  times  more  humble,  to  be  contented  with  our 
own  humble  trade. 

A phyfician  has  to  ftruggle  with  the  fouls  and  ghofts, 
and  uneflential  forms  of  difeafed  Phaenomena,  as  they  are 
ftyled,  and  therefore  is  he  learned  in  Metaphyfics,  which, 
as  Sancho  fays  of  fleep,  “ is  a blefled  contrivance,  that 
covers  a man  all  over  like  a cloak.” — A furgeon,  having 
to  do  with  fomething  more  palpable  and  material,  learns 
to  feel  and  diftinguifh  outward  difeafes,  and  to  difieCt  bo- 
dies, which  if  he  have  learned  faithfully,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  praCiife  his  operations  and  the  mechanical  part 
of  his  profeffion  without  let  or  hindrance,  albeit  he  know 
not  how  to  fliarpen  and  point  thofe  fyllogifms,  with  which 
learned  pbyficians  diflect  your  mifcreant  fouls. 

“ Is  a youth  of  four  and  twenty  to  blame  who  has  not 
the  ufeful  experience  and  manual  dexterity  of  an  old  fur- 
geon ?”  Yes,  much  to  blame  ; for  his  fkill  and  manual 
dexterity  have  no  connection  with  experience,  and  no- 
thing can  furprife  us  more  than  to  find  a profefled  logi- 

Sect.  iil  c 
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clan  confounding  two  didinct  ideas,  that  of  an  expert 
operator  ! with  an  experienced  furgeon.  A man  may  be 
an  experienced  furgeon,  without  being  an  expert  ope- 
rator ; a man  may  be  an  expert  operator,  without  being 
an  experienced  furgeon  ; to  be  both  at  once  is  the  lot  of 
a very  few.  To  be  an  experienced  furgeon  is  no  doubt 
the  privilege  of  years,  but  to  be  an  expert  operator  is  in 
the  power  of  almoit  every  man  bred  to  our  profeffion ; or  if 
it  be  a peculiar  talent,  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  youth; 
fince  the  man  who  is  not  a bold  and  dextrous  furgeon  in 
his  youth,  will  never  become  fo  when  advanced  in  years. 
The  talent  of  performing  operations  may  be  acquired  ; to 
learn  to  operate  is  a mere  leffon  ; the  young  man  gives 
demonftration,  the  moment  he  lifts  the  furgical  knife,  whe- 
ther he  have  been  careful  to  learn  his  operations ; nor  will 
any  experience  make  that  man  an  operator  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  anatomy,  and  unufed  to  hold  the  knife. 

Experience  relates  to  difeafes,  not  to  operations.  Will 
experience  teach  a man  how  to  perform  corredtly  the 
incifions  of  lithotomy,  amputation,  hernia,  or  trepan  ? 
Experience,  if  it  could  teach  a man  either  to  perform 
at  firft,  or  afterwards  to  corredl,  the  forms  and  cuts  of 
thefe  operations,  might  teach  him  to  invent  the  wThole 
fcience. 

The  celebrated  Pafcal  is  reported  to  have  given  early 
marks  of  furprihng  genius,  and,  among  many  others, 
this  is  one  His  father  was  a man  of  letters,  whofe 
houfe  was  much  frequented  by  philofophers,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  mathematicians.  The  boy,  when  no  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age,  ihowed  a great  defire  to  purfue  this 
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branch  of  fcience  ; a pafiion  which  his  father  oppofed, 
wiihing  him  rather  to  apply  to  languages  and  belles- 
lettres.  But  itill  the  boy  teazed  him  to  know  “ what 
was  mathematics,” — and  he  told  him,  “ it  meant  the  art 
of  making  correct  figures,  and  difcovering  their  feveral 
proportions  and  relations  to  one  another.”  But  the  boy, 
though  fo  fimple  as  to  aik  what  mathematics  meant,  had 
fuch  a force  of  natural  genius,  that,  without  books  or 
mafters,  upon  the  mere  grounds  of  this  definition,  he, 
with  the  help  of  forks,  and  burnt  corks,  etched  and  fi- 
gured upon  the  plafter  of  his  room  the  moll  perplexed 
demonstrations  of  Euclid.  It  was  neither  modefty,  nor 
want  of  ability,  that  prevented  him  from  going  through 
the  whole,  but  merely  the  accident  of  his  father  coming 
in  upon  him  before  he  had  got  farther  than  the  thirty- 
fecond  propofition  *,  and  interrupting  his  difcoveries  by 
giving  him  a mailer  to  teach  him. 

The  operations  of  furgery  are  learnt  by  demonilration, 
and  are  by  no  means  more  difficult  to  invent  than  the  Ele- 
ments of  Mathematics.  Yet  we  cannot  recoiled!  during 
our  greener  years  the  leail  tendency  to  invent  furgery,  or 
difcover  new  operations.  We  fear  that  our  youths  would 
be  ill  able  to  invent  the  incifions  of  lithotomy,  or  even  the 
double  incifion  of  amputation.  Thefe  are  things  which  ex- 
perience would  be  long  of  teaching ; and  before  the  difco- 
veries were  brought  to  any  practical  degree  of  perfection, 
the  individual  difcoverers  would  probably  be  well  advan- 

* II  etoit  deja  parvenu  jufqu’a  la  trente-deuxieme  propofition  du 
premier  livre  d’EucJide,  lorfque  fon  pere  le  furprit  dans  cet  exercice, 
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ced  towards  their  fiftieth  year  ; and  ere  the  knife  were 
flefhed,  the  fhaking  and  quaking  would  be  begun. 

Surely  the  Memorialift  will  not  have  the  heart  to  dif- 

* 

pute  with  us,  when  we  maintain  only  the  humility  of 
our  trade,  and  the  plainnefs  of  our  duties.  He  will  not  de- 
ny, that  the  applying  of  rollers,  the  curing  of  ulcers,  and 
the  Hitching  and  uniting  of  wounds,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  the  furgeon,  may  eafily  be  learned  during 
the  years  of  bondage.  “ But,  the  great  operations,  the 
lithotomies  and  amputations,  which  are  daily  bufinefs  in 
a great  Hofpital,  require  old  and  experienced  furgeons !” 
Let  us  then  examine,  along  with  the  author,  this  o- 
peration  of  lithotomy,  the  chef-d’oeuvre  of  furgical 
fkill. 

“ They  all  know,  (fays  the  Memorialill),  they  all 
know  well,  the  nicety  and  danger  of  this  operation  in 
many  refpe&s  ! For  example,  that  in  thrufting  in  a cu- 
rious kind  of  knife,  like  a pointed  fcoop,  with  a very  fljarp 
cutting  edge , into  the  bladder,  if  the  operator  mifles  the 
proper  dire&ion,  by  half  d quarter  of  an  inch  ! inftead 
of  making  an  opening  into  the  bladder,  through  which 

the  Hone  may  be  extra<51ed,  he  will  perforate  the  neareft 

. 

bowel,  thereby  infliding  a mortal  wound.  They  all  know 
that  this  misfortune  has  happened  in  unlkilful  hands.” 
-—True,  this  is  the  very  catholic  truth  : They  all  know 
it,  acknowledge  it,  and  believe  the  driving  in  of  this 
fcoop  to  be  mortal  in  unlkilful  hands  $ but  the  queltiou 
is,  Which  are  the  dextrous  and  Ikilful  hands  P Whe- 
ther will  the  old  or  the  young  operators  be  moll  apt  to 
mil's  the  right  direction  by  half  a quarter  of  an  inch  ? 
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Whether  experience  will  enable  an  operator  to  avoid 
perpetrating  this  mortal  wound  ? 

To  learn  by  experience,  is  to  learn  by  occaiional 
midakes  and  errors  ! but  the  error  here,  of  half  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  occafions  a mortal  wound  ; which  is  a 
plain  obje&ion  to  a man,  young  or  old,  learning  by  ex- 
perience ! or,  in  other  terms,  going  fometimes  right  and 
fometimes  wrong  ; fometimes  making  a fafe,  fometimes 
a mortal  wound  ; fometimes  cutting  a man  for  the  done, 
and  fometimes  cutting  him  for  no  (tone  at  all ; and 
making,  neverthelefs,  a mortal  wound.  We  confefs  we 
have  no  great  prejudice  in  favour  of  experience  as  the 
right  and  honed  way  of  learning  to  cut  for  the  done. 

In  the  true,  legitimate  definition  of  cutting  for  the  done, 
there  is  no  mention  of  this  formidable  fcoop  : Lithotomy  is 
defined  an  incifion  fuch  as  allows  the  extraction  of  the  done, 
made  in  one  determined  and  limited  direction,  avoiding 
thofe  parts,  the  wounding  of  which  would  make  an  incon- 
venient, dangerous,  or  mortal  wound.  Is  there,  in  this 
cafe,  any  organic  difeafe,  any  affection  of  the  parts, 
except  the  pain,  dreadful  and  excruciating  indeed,  from 
the  delicate  bladder  contracting  round  the  rough  done  ? 
Is  there  any  tumour,  any  diforder  or  disfiguring  of  the  ure- 
thra or  bladder,  any  didortion  or  anomalous  appearance 
of  any  kind,  which  experience  might  help  us  to  under- 
dand?  No,  nothing  is  required  towards  performing  the 
incifions  of  lithotomy  fafely,  except  a knowledge  of  the 
natural  parts.  The  bladder  is  found,  the  prodate  gland 
natural,  the  bulb  and  the  membranous  parts  of  the  ure- 
thra are  always  the  fame;  the  marks  for  the  courfe  of 
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our  incifions  are  confcant  and  invariable  ; nothing  is  re- 
quired but  the  knowledge  of  the  parts,  unlefs  it  be  that 
this  operation  requires,  more  than  any  other,  the  manus 
ftrenua,  ftabilis,  nec  unquam  intremifcens ; animus  intre- 
pidus  immifericors. 

Nothing  can  more  furprife  us  than  to  find  a gentleman 
proud  of  his  logical  reafoning,  capable  of  confounding  the 
oppofite  ideas  of  experiment  and  experience  ! We  per- 
ceive, however,  that  even  with  men  of  the  fineft  metaphy- 
fical  talents,  a flight  inaccuracy  of  the  ear  may  lead  to  a 
fericus  error  of  the  judgement.  In  medicine,  experiment 
is  made  for  the  fake  of  preventing  the  cruel  necefiity  of 
experience.  Experience  implies  danger  to  our  fellow- 
creature  ; experiment  is  a trial  made  on  the  dead,  to 
prevent  the  dangers  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  expe- 
rience ! that  is,  by  the  diftrefies  and  misfortunes  of  our 
fellow-creature.  Experience  in  furgery  is  trying  opera- 
tions, and  learning  and  pra&ifing  them  on  the  living  body ! 
and  furely  the  author  cannot  forget,  that  the  fyftem  he 
execrates  is  that  of  young  furgeons  (for  none  but  young 
furgeons  need  fuch  leflons)  acquiring  experience  by  ope- 
rating on  the  living  body.  Experiment  is  trying  and  re- 
peating operations  on  the  dead  body!  and  furely  the  Me- 
morialift  will  not  forbid  this  confcientious  and  innocent 
way  of  learning  their  profefiion  to  thofe  whom  he  endea- 
vours to  deprive  of  all  other  means  of  inlt'rudion. 

When  we  learn  by  experiment ! we  firll  perform  our  in- 
cifions, then  drfled  the  body,  and  cannot  fail  to  difcover 
whether  the  form  of  cur  incifions  be  fuch  as  to  injure  the 
vital  parts  or  caufe  a mortal  wound.  But  when  we  learn  by 
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experience  ! the  danger  of  our  patient  is  the  firft  fruit  of 
our  experience ; his  death  is  the  proof  that  we  have 
made  this  mortal  wound  ; and  our  patient  is  dead  with- 
out even  the  flighted  benefit  accruing  to  thofe  who  fur- 
vive  : for  when  the  dead  body  is  opened,  in  place  of  the 
clean  incifion  of  an  experiment,  we  fee  nothing  but  fup- 
purations,  gangrenes,  and  total  confufion  of  parts. 

Experience,  then,  it  would  appear,  is  fuch  as  the  pro- 
verb reports  it,  dear  bought  both  to  wife  men  and  fools. 
It  is  by  no  means  defirable  for  the  lieges,  rich  or  poor, 
that  either  young  or  old  furgeons  fhould  be  pupils  of 
this  fchool  folely  ; much  of  a man’s  knowledge,  and  all 
his  talents  for  operations,  mud  be  acquired  by  experi- 
ment ! before  this  experience  be  begun.  We  are  accu- 
fed  of  refembling  the  vindictive  Jew,  yet  we  abhor  the 
thought  of  praclifing  furgical  operations  on  any  but  the 
dead  body;  and  we  leave  the  Memorialid  to  explain,  in  his 
next  Memoir,  how  operations,  and  mainly  this  opera- 
tion of  cutting  for  the  done,  maybe  honedly  learned 
by  experience  ; that  is,  by  repeated  trials  on  the  living 
body.  We  alfo  leave  the  Memorialid  to  chufe,  “ not 
when  he  is  to  cut  for  the  done,  which  is  a trifle  , but 
to  be  cut,  which  is  enough  to  frighten  the  devil  himfelf, 
if  he  had  got  a done  in  his  bladder';”  we  leave  him  to 
chufe  the  man  with  the  fliarp  fcoop,  or  the  man  that 
could  do  it  without  the  fcoop  *. 

* “ So  thought  the  Moft  Honourable  the  Calves  Head  Club  ; and  in  their 
grand  climax  of  toafts,  on  the  30th  of  January,  firft  drank,  as  in  duty  bound, 
The  Man  in  the  Malk;” — and  next,  with  enthufiafm  and  rapture,  “The 
Jtfan  who  would  haye  dons  it  without  the  Malk.”' Memorial , p,  242: 
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“ When  a young  furgeon  is  juft  going  to  begin  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profeflion,  can  he  have  all  the  (kill  of  a fur- 
geon fifty  years  of  age  ?”  No,  furely,  he  cannot  be  both 
a youth  of  four  and  twenty,  and  a wealthy,  well-em- 
ployed, welhrefpe&ed  man  of  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
may  not  have  much  experience  in  difeafes,  but  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  fkilful  in  operations.  He  is  juft  come  from 
that  fchool  where  operations  are  explained  ; he  has  feen 
and  pradtifed  difiedlions ; he  has  feen  and  has  performed 
operations  on  the  dead  body  ; he  has  better  marks  for 
condudting  his  incifions,  than  the  old  furgeon  who  has 
learned  operations  perhaps  only  by  defcription,orby  obfer- 
ving  the  motions  of  the  hand  and  inftruments  while  others 
have  been  cutting  for  the  done. — And  the  Memorialift, 
although  he  fays  that  the  attendance  of  every  youth  of 
four  and  twenty  years  of  age  is  a difgrace  to  your  Hofpi- 
tal,  and  “ bad,  and  worfe  than  bad,  and  worfe  than  the 
worft,  for  the  lick  poor  yet  does  he  confefs,  that  fuch 
furgeons  are  in  pofieffion  of  all  the  experience  this  great 
fchool  of  furgery  affords,  for  they  have  conduced  the 
Hofpital  for  twenty  years  ! 

Forgetting  for  armoment  the  caufe  he  had  undertaken 
to  plead,  the  Memorialifl  has  told  us  of  the  old  furgeons 
having  forfaken  their  duties  for  twenty  years.  Have  they 
been  learning  anatomy  ? No,  forgetting  it.  Have  they 
been  engaged  in  performing  operations  ? No,  not  one. 
In  what  does  this  fitnefs  confift  ? in  the  fhaking  and  the 
quaking  -In  what  does  their  experience,  their  dexte- 
rity, their  practice  confift  ? “ In  fitting  on  the  ten  thou- 
fand  blifters,  deftined,  time  immemorial,  and  pre-ordain- 
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ed  for  the  patient  backs  of  the  lieges  of  this  city,”  whofe 
“ ftupidity  and  cullibility”  the  author  celebrates  in  terms 
never  to  be  forgotten  *. 

Operations,  though  far  the  lead  important  part  of 
furgery,  deeply  intereft  the  public  mind,  and  ufurp 
a place  in  our  profeffion  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  The  man  who  performs  operations  dextroufly 
rifes  in  the  public  eftimation,  not  becaufe  every  inhabi- 
tant of  a city  is  in  daily  fear  (like  a foldier  on  dangerous 
fervice)  of  fome  cruel  accident,  requiring  an  operation  ; 
but  becaufe  the  man,  who  is  the  mod  capable,  in  this  the 
mod  difficult  part  of  our  profeffion,  is  edeemed  capable 
of  performing  his  ordinary  and  humble  duties  in  the  mod 
perfeft  manner. 

This  talent  of  performing  operations  may  be  acquired 
in  one  of  two  ways : by  experience,  by  reading  descrip- 
tions of  the  parts  in  books  of  anatomy  and  furgery  ; or 
by  experiment,  by  adlual  frequent  diffedlion  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  fo  as  to  be  familiar  with  every  dan- 
gerous part,  on  which  an  operation  may  be  performed. 
The  former  was  the  method  of  the  old,  the  latter  is 
peculiar  to  the  modern  fchool. 

There  was  a time,  nor  is  the  period  long  elapfed,  when 
the  phyffcians  were  anatomids,and  indru&ed  the  furgeons 
how  to  operate  ; and  furgeons,  unacquainted  with  the 
pra&ice  of  diffecdion,  read  the  principles  of  furgery,  and 
the  defcriptions  of  the  human  body,  in  the  books  of  the 
phyffcians.  Ruifch,  Morgagni,  Albinus,  Haller,  were  fuch 

* Vid.  Memorial,  God  knows  where  I 
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phyficians,  and  our  profeffion  looked  up  to  them  with  that 
reverence  which  their  talents,  fevere  ftudies,  and  real 
profeffional  fuperiority  deferved.  A furgeon  in  thofe  days, 
trufting  little  to  his  own  adlual  knowledge,  followed ,Jlep 
by  Jlep,  in  performing  his  operations,  the  directions  of 
the  molt  approved  author.  It  cannot  be  impertinent 
to  remind  the  Memorialift  of  the  period  in  which  this 
Hofpital  was  eftablilhed,  when  all  our  furgeons  were 
of  this  antique  fchool. 

Supppfe  a furgeon  of  thofe  times  to  have  ventured 
once  in  his  life,  to  raife  a dead  body  from  the  grave,  and 
hid  it  in  his  chamber,  with  the  defign  of  performing  firft 
lithotomy  upon  the  corpfe,  and  then  in  fucceftion  the 

i 

other  operations.  He  takes  out  his  Jharp  fcoop  ! and  his 
forceps  from  his  repofitories,  locks  his  chamber-  door, 
liftens  whether  there  be  any  one  near,  uncovers  and  ties 
up  his  fubjeCt,  and  liftens  again.  Unufed  to  difleClion, 
he  knows  neither  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
nor  the  bulb,  nor  the  proftate  gland.  He  looks  for  the 
defcription  of  all  thefe  parts  in  his  anatomical  book ; 
and  takes  up  a furgical  one  to  direCl  him  in  the  Jieps 
oj  the  operation.  He  lays  before  him  the  ponderous 
volume  of  Heifter,  (honeft  Lawrence  Heifter,  the  pillar 
of  furgery  !),  where  fenfe  diftils  through  Teutonic  La- 
tin, flowly,  drop  by  drop  ! He  turns  his  ftaff  the  wrong 
way,  that  he  may  learn  the  tour  de  maitre,  or  cunning 
turn  ! He  cuts  as  he  finds  it  directed,  half  an  inch  to 
this  fide,  or  half  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  that  fide  ; not 
according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  parts,  but  according 
to  his  manner  of  tranflating  a fentence  or  a word, 
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upon  which  the  correctnefs  of  his  incifion  depends.  He 
reads  a fentence,  cuts  a cut,  and  reads,  and  cuts,  and 
reads  again.  Thus  he  proceeds  ftep  by  flep  ; and  when 
he  has  at  laft  difcovered  whereabouts  his  ftaff  or  direc- 
tory lies,  he,  after  fome  trifling  miftakes,  fixes  the  point 
of  his  “ fharp  fcoop”  in  the  groove  of  the  ftaff,  and 
drives  it  into  the  bladder  “ blindfold,”  as  our  Profeftbr 
of  Anatomy  very  juftly  obferves,  making  that  horrid 
thruft  among  the  vifcera,  which,  if  it  deviated  “ half  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  !”  and,  if  his  patient  were  not  immor- 
tal ! would  make  a mortal  wound. 

This  is  the  manner  of  the  old  fchool : the  operator  com- 
pletes his  incifions  as  much  in  the  dark  as  any  Profeftbr 
could  defire  ; and  turning  from  the  book  to  the  fubject, 
and  from  the  fubjetft  to  the  book,  goes  through  a leflon 
not  much  more  profitable  than  that  of  a certain  gentle- 
man, who,  in  ftudying  a very  innocent,  polite  accomplifh- 
ment,  caufed  no  fmall  difturbance.  He  became  a lodger 
in  the  upper  floor  of  fome  quiet  good  people,  who.  foon 
after  his  arrival,  being  fuddenly  alarmed  with  moft  un- 
accountable noifes,  which  fhook  the  tenement  to  its 
foundations,  the  whole  family,  young  and  old,  rufhed 
up  flairs,  and  ftood  panting  with  anxiety  at  the  door 
of  their  lodger’s  chamber.  The  bouncing  frill  con- 
tinued, and  ftiook  the  houfe,  and  the  very  flairs  on  which 
they  ftood.  At  laft  they  ventured  to  peep  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door,  and  faw  their  lodger,  a tall,  well- grown 
gentleman,  in  his  waiftcoat,  with  a great  volume  hid 
open  before  him,  reading  a fentence,  and  then  caper- 
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ing  very  fuiioufly  !— in  fhort — learning  to  dance  by 
book  ! 

Though  fenfibility  and  fine  feelings  may  prevent  a 
phyfician  from  being  a party  or  a fpeclator  in  operations, 
yet  he  fliould  be  better  verfed  in  the  hiftory  of  furgery, 
than  to  give  this  contemptible  defcription  of  an  operation, 
which,  from  its  boldnefs  and  wonderful  fuccefs,  fliould 
intereft  every  man  who  takes  a real  concern  in  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  Memorialift  (hews 
his  ignorance,  not  in  fupplicating  terms,  as  if  requefting 
information,  he  always  fpeaks  the  language  of  reproach. 
“ They  know”  and  “ they  know  well,”  are  by  no  means 
appeals  to  fuperior  judgement  : But  we  regard  rather  the 
wants  of  the  Memorialift,  than  the  language  in  which  they 
are  exprefied,  and  will  dole  out  to  him  fome  information, 
concerning  this  fharp  fcoop. 

In  the  earlieft  times,  lithotomy  was  performed ; 
but  in  boys  only,  where  the  ftone  could  be  reached 
with  the  finger,  prefled  forwards,  and  prefented  at  the 
perineum,  and  cut  upon  with  the  knife  ! Lithotomy  in 
thofe  grown  in  years,  was  an  operation  too  dangerous  to 
be  attempted  by  men  of  reputation  : Mifcarriages  were 
fo  much  more  frequent  than  fuccefs,  that  it  was  dange- 
rous even  to  the  profeflion  ; fo  that  Hippocrates  exa&ed 
a promife  from  his  pupils,  and  made  them  fwear  that 
they  would  never  attempt  to  cut  for  the  ftone. 

We  indeed  find  the  operation  of  lithotomy  adually 
pradlifed  on  men  grown  in  years,  by  Joannes  de  Romanis*, 
an  Italian  phyfician;  but  with  an  apparatus  of  inftruments 


* Anno  1570, 
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fo  terrific,  that  it  was  named  the  Apparatus  Major.  It 
was  not  on  account  of  the  numbers  or  cruel  form  of  the 
cutting  inftruments  then  ufed,  that  his  operation  was 
named  the  Apparatus  Major;  but  becanfe  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  ftill  afraid  to  cut  for  the  done.  They 
were  afraid  to  wound  any  membranous  part : They 

refpedted  as  a great  rule  of  furgery,  that  aphorifm  of 
Hippocrates,  which  declares  the  wounds  of  membranes 
to  be  mortal : They  were  afraid  to  cut  the  bladder  it- 
felf  with  the  knife  ; they  cut  the  urethra  only.  Under 
pretence  of  dilating,  they  tore  open  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  conductors,  wedges,  and  other  blunt 
inftruments  with  which  they  forced  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  filled  the  pouch  which  hung  before  the  opera- 
tor, and  conftituted  the  apparatus  major. 

It  was  their  principle  to  dilate  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
but  not  to  cut  it.  The  laceration  was  dreadful ; the  opera- 
tion lafted  a full  hour ; the  cries  of  the  patient,  at  every 
turning  of  thefe  dilators,  were  lamentable;  and  gangrene 
of  the  parts  almofi;  inevitably  enfued.  This  fame  fcoop  was 
then  much  blunter,  but  not  more  innocent  than  it  is  now. 
It  was  ufed  merely  as  a wedge  to  dilate  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  burfl  up  the  ring  or  ftridture  of  the  proftate 
gland  which  furrounds  it.  But  often  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder  were  feparated  from  each  other  by 
the  pulhing  of  this  blunt  wedge,  fcoop,  or  gorget,  as  it  is 
now  called  ; and  then  the  death  of  the  patient  was  more 
inevitable,  than  if,  being  fliarp,  it  had  been  driven  deep 
among  the  bowels. 

Amidft  this  devaluation  and  tearing  of  the  parts,  (for 
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this  mode  of  operating  was  pradifed  during  a hundred  and 
fifty  years),  appeared  Frere  Jacques  of  Beaufort  in  Bur- 
gundy, a mendicant  friar  of  the  loweft  order.  He  was  faid 
to  belong  to  the  third  order  of  St  Francis,  a brotherhood  of 
monks  fo  contemptible  that  they  could  not  read.  He  tra- 
velled through  the  towns  of  France,  living  a fevere  abfte- 
mious  life,  affirming  every  outward  mark  of  fan&ity,  hu- 
mility, and  charity.  Operations  he  performed  by  the  pe- 
culiar favour  and  appointment  of  Heaven.  He  fubfifted 
on  foups  and  herbs,  and  accepted  only  of  that  trifle  of 
money  which  was  neceffary  to  mend  his  fhoes,  and 
{harp  his  inftruments,  which  were  very  homely  and  in 
ill  repair.  But  where,  or  from  whom,  he  had  really  learnt 
thofe  operations,  were  fecrets  too  important  to  his  own 
good  fortune,  ever  to  be  difclofed. 

This  man  arrived  at  laft  in  Paris,  after  having  tra- 
velled through  the  provinces  of  France  *.  The  cer- 
tificates and  the  letters  he  brought  from  the  magiftrates 
of  cities  and  provincial  towns,  availed  him  lefs  than 
thofe  exteriors  cf  fandity  and  charity  he  knew  fo  well 
how  to  affume.  The  fame  erithufiafm  always  fupported 
him.  His  influence  was  fuch  as  the  magiftrates  of  cities 
durft  not  always  oppofe;  the  populace  flocked  round  him, 
and  even  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  learned,  regarded 
him  as  one  fent  from  heaven.  Flis  operations  he  per- 
formed with  a courage  bordering  on  rafhnefs.  He  never 
failed  (for  how  fhould  fuch  a man  fail?)  to  cut  out  the 
ftone.  But,  having  made  that  exhibition  of  {kill,  he 
took  no  charge  of  his  patient,  no  fhame,  whatever  misfor- 

* Anno  1 691. 
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tunes  might  enfue.  His  bufinefs,  he  faid,  was  to  extrad 
the  ftone.  He  left  his  patient  to  his  fate,  to  live  or  die, 
and  boldly  appealed  to  heaven  for  his  fuccefs. 

In  France,  it  has  been  long  the  cuftom  to  perform 
operations,  and  efpecially  that  of  lithotomy,  only  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  when  hundreds  are  colle&ed  in  the 
great  hofpitals  of  Paris.  The  theatre  was  for  a cer- 
tain number  of  days  inundated  with  blood.  Twenty 
were  often  cut  for  the  ftone  in  one  morning.  The  ope- 
rations were  performed  by  the  profefted  lithotomifts  of 
the  two  great  hofpitals,  la  Chari te  and  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
Then  as  now,  fcience  and  politics  were  in  that  city  fo 
confounded,  that  no  man  could  rife  in  our  profeffion, 
without  the  favour  of  the  great.  Solicitation  was  the 
chief  ftudy  of  your  great  operators,  and  Frere  Jacques 
fpared  no  pains.  He  paid  his  addreffes  to  the  nobility, 
and  followed  the  Court  to  Verfailles  and  Fontainebleau. 
The  priefts  were  his  natural  partizans,  for  he  was  a 
prieft  ; the  phyficians  were  his  fupporters,  becaufe  they 
hated  the  furgeons ; the  people  Ihouted  after  him,  be- 
caufe— he  came  from  heaven. 

After  various  adventures  and  unwearied  folicitations, 
after  being  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  returning  again 
protected  by  the  Court,  Frere  Jacques  appeared  once 
more  in  Paris.  The  magiftrates,  the  colleges,  and 
the  partizans  of  both  fa&ions,  were  convened  in  the 
Arch-Bilhop’s  palace,  where,  after  warm  and  uneafy 
debates,  the  magiftrates  refolved,  that  he  fliould  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  in  the  great  hofpitals ; and  our  country- 
men then  on  their  travels  in  France  have  given,  in  their 
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public  letters,  very  afteding  relations  of  what  he  per* 
formed.  He  ufed  no  other  apparatus  than  a knife  and 
a round  ftaff.  He  introduced  the  ftaff  into  the  bladder,  to 
guide  that  incifion,  (or  that  plunge  rather  with  a dagger- 
Ihaped  knife),  with  which  he  made  his  way  into  the  blad- 
der ; the  done  he  extraded  to  the  aftonifiiment  of  all  be- 
holders. He  (truck  this  dagger-fhaped  knife  fo  boldly, that 
often  he  transfixed  the  bladder,  and  made  a mortal  wound. 
He  wilhed  that  the  ftone  might  be  large,  becaufe,  of 
extrading  the  largeft  {tone,  he  had  no  fear : And  fo  un- 
limited were  his  incifions,  fuch  was  the  rudenefs  with 
which  he  plunged  this  dagger,  that  the  very  fize  of  the 
{tone  was  a protedion  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder 
and  to  the  bowels  beyond  it. 

Thofe  {killed  in  operations  were  awe- {truck,  and  felt 
a thrilling  horror  when  they  faw  this  ignorant  bold 
man  plunge  his  dagger  deep  into  the  hip,  fearching 
even  with  the  point  of  his  knife  for  the  ftone  : while 
thofe  who  knew  not  the  danger *of  fuch  a wound  exprelf- 
ed  nothing  but  furprife  and  fatisfadion  at  the  eafe  with 
which  it  extraded  the  ftone.  He  often  cut  twenty  pa- 
tients in  a morning  ; and  fuch  was  the  concourfe  of  all 
ranks  and  profefiions  to  fee  his  operations,  that  fentries 
were  polled  at  the  gates  of  thehofpital,to  prevent  diforder. 

The  fame  fearlefs  operations  he  had  performed  in  va- 
rious cities  ; and  had,  with  all  the  addrefs  of  an  impoftor, 
procured  teftimonials  of  his  fuccefles  even  from  the 
magiftrates.  But  he  had  left  his  patients  to  the  care 
of  that  providence  which  had  infpired  him  with  the  gift 
of  performing  operations  ! and  they  died.  Letters 
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came  potting  from  all  parts  of  France,  retracting  tliofe 
tellimonials  which  had  fo  remarkably  contributed  to  his 
fuccefs. — His  patients  in  Paris  began  to  die.  Frere 
Jacques,  elated  with  praife  while  it  lafted,  could  not 
withftand  this  difgrace  ; — yet  one  artifice  more  he  could 
not  refrain  from  trying  ; He  accufed  the  monks  of  La 
Charite,  men  confecrated  to  the  humane  duties  of  that 
Hofpital,  of  deliberately  poifoninghis  patients,  and  man- 
gling anew  thofe  wounds  which  he  had  made  correctly. 
This  was  a fure  prelude  of  his  flight.  His  patients  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu  alfo  began  to  die,  feven  or  eight  in  a 
day.  He  difappeared,  after  being  fupported  for  a while 
by  that  enthufiafm  which  “ outruns  the  paufer  reafon.” 

In  a few  months,  then,  this  turbulent  fcene  was  at  an 
end,  and  Frere  Jacques  is  mentioned  always  in  the  hifto- 
ry  of  our  art,  becaufe  to  fuch  a man,  fo  ignorant,  bold, 
and  fuperftitious,  do  we  owe  that  very  operation  of  Li- 
thotomy which  we  now  perform.  His  audacity  broke 
the  fpell ; and  the  Aphorifm  of  Hippocrates,  which  de- 
clares the  wounds  of  membranous  parts  mortal,  was  no 
longer  regarded.  Dilatation  was  no  longer  thought  the 
fafett  way  of  operating;  the  dilating  inftruments  of  the 
Apparatus  Major  were  laid  attde  ; his  operations  proved 
that  it  was  fafer  to  operate  by  incifion,  where  furgeons 
were  accuttomed  only  to  tear, — in  Ihort,  that  it  was  fafe 
to  cut  for  the  stone. 

When  this  tragical  operation,  performed  with  a dag- 
ger-like knife,  was  to  be  reduced  to  fome  practicable 
form,  the  help  of  furgeons  and  of  correct  anatomitts- 
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ttas  required.  Then  the  Academy  of  Surgery  appointed 
a certain  number  of  their  members  as  a permanent  com- 
mittee. Frere  Jacques  performed  his  operation  on  fix 
dead  bodies  in  their  prefence.  The  fubjeds  were  diffed- 
ed  by  Mr  Mery.  The  irregularity  of  his  incifions  (and 
they  were  fatally  irregular)  was  marked,  the  dan- 
gers of  his  occafional  deviations  afeertained,  and  the 
operation  fo  reformed,  that  it  is  pradifed  at  this  day  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  principles  eftablilhed  by  thofe 
anatomift;  a hundred  years  ago. 

Though  this  rude  and  bold  operator  fiiewed  that  it 
was  poffible  to  cut  for  the  ftone,  it  remained  for  Mery, 
Marefchall,  Raw,  and  Chefelden,  the  greateft  anato- 

mifts  of  that  age,  to  Ihew  how  it  might  be  done  fafely. 

' 

By  difledion  was  this  operation  of  Lithotomy  eftablilhed ; 
according  to  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  muft  it  always 
be  performed  ; and  by  anatomy,  and  proofs  drawn  from 
it,  have  furgeons  ahvays  decided  on  the  merits  of  what- 
ever new  operations  have  been  propofed. 

When  cutting  for  the  ftone  was  a diftind  profelfion, 
and  the  office  of  penfioned  Lithotomift  to  princes  and  Ci- 
ties was  given  according  to  the  public  voice,  trials  of 
fkiil  were  not  unfrequent.  Commiffaries  were  appointed 
on  occafions  of  this  kind  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  ; dead  bodies  were  laid  upon  the  diffeding- 
table  of  the  Hotel  Tieu  ; the  operations  were  perform- 
ed by  the  contending  parties ; the  parts  diffeded  by  the 
moft  fkilful  anatomifts ; the  reports  were  figned  by  the 
Academicians,  and  various  documents  of  this  kind  are 
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registered  in  their  memoirs,  and  conditute  the  chief  au- 
thorities in  our  profeflion.  • 

It  chanced  that  about  fifty  years  after  the  time  of 
Frere  Jacques,  there  arofe  another  innovator,  Frere  Come, 
a quack  and  a pried,  characters  in  thofe  days  often 
combined.  He  difputed  the  place  of  penfioned  Li- 
thotomid  with  a man  of  real  talents  and  learning,  Mr 
Le  Cat,  furgeon  of  Rouen  in  Normandy.  On  this 
occafion,  the  conclave  of  lithotomids  was  again  af- 
fembled.  The  arbitrators  and  judges  were  fifteen  in 
number  ; they  met  in  the  month  of  February,  and  broke 
up  in  the  month  of  March  *,  and  from  day  to  day  their 
reports  were  regularly  carried  to  the  king  ! for  dill  the 
nobility  took  an  intered  in  thofe  bloody  quarrels.  But  the 
principals  were  abfent  : Le  Cat  was  at  home  in  Norman- 
dy ; he  was  fulky  and  would  not  come.  Frere  Come  had, 
we  may  fuppofe,  boys  to  cut  for  the  rupture  at  the  fairs 
in  Germany,  and  he  could  not  come  : certain  regimen- 
tal furgeons  were  therefore  appointed  to  reprefent  the 
adverfe  parties,  and  proceeded  as  Proxies  to  cut  for  the 
done.  Here  fat  the  judges ; there  dood  the  gallant  re- 
prefentative  of  Le  Cat,  and  on  the  other  fide  dood  the 
representative  of  Frere  Come,  each  with  the  knife  in 
his  hand.  Here  dood  one  fecretary,  reading  the  apho- 
rifms  of  Le  Cat,  and  his  military  champion,  cutting 
fentence  by  fentence,  dep  by  dep,  coup  pour  coup ; 
while  on  the  other  fide  dood  a pried,  chaunting  aloud 
* Anno  1755.  . 
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the  rubric  of  Frere  Gome’s  book  over  another  corple,  his 
reprefentative  nicking  and  cutting  with  the  biftoury  ca- 
chee  of  Frere  Come.  Thefe  were  the  true  and  leal 
knights  of  the  fcalpel,  {landing  forth  in  complete  fteel 
to  defend  their  refpedive  lords.  This  ordeal  lafled  for 
twenty  days  : the  dead  and  wounded  were  equal  on  both 
fides. 

We  refled:  that  we  are  explaining  thofe  matters  to  a 
Profeflor  of  Phyfic,  who  has  every  thing  to  learn,  and 
have  therefore  related,  rather  diffufely,  the  preliminary 
hiftory  of  the  Scoop.  The  Scoop,  like  the  bayonet,  is 
a weapon  which  fuits  pieces  of  all  kinds  and  calibres,  and 
is  in  univerfal  ufe.  The  Scoop,  as  we  have  juft  related, 
has  been  ufed  blunt  and  {harp  for  two  hundred  years. 
When  Joannes  de  Romanis  performed  lithotomy  by  di- 
latation, or  rather  by  laceration,  this  fcoop  was  a dilator, 
and  a chief  inftrument  in  the  Apparatus  Major.  When 
Frere  Jaques  taught  furgeons  to  cut  boldly  with  the  knife, 
and  Mery  and  Raw  taught  them  to  cut  fafely,  this  fame 
fcoop  ferved  to  dired  the  forceps ; then  it  became  a con- 
ductor. When  Sir  Coefar  Hawkins  taught  furgeons  to 
perform  that  incifion  blindly  with  the  {harpened  fide  of. 
this  fcoop,  which  fliould  be  performed  Ikilfully  with  the 
knife,  he  fharpened  the'  edge,  and  named  it  the  Cutting 
Conductor , or  Gorget.  He  thus  enabled  ignorant  men 
to  thruft  a fharp  fcoop  into  the  bladder,  who  never  could 
have  reached  it  with  the  knife,  and  to  cut  parts  which 
they  could  not  difledo 
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This  is  the  fcoop  which  the  Memorialift  fpeaks  of  in 
terms  of  juft  contempt.  By  this  fharp  fcoop  being  run 
in  along  a grooved  ftaff,  that  incifton  (the  moft  critical  in 
the  operation)  is  conducted  by  a groove  which  fhould 
be  guided  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  feeling.  The  breadth 
of  the  fcoop  is  varied  according  to  the  caprice  of  a work- 
man, and  yet  it  is  the  meafure  of  that  incifton  which 
fhould  be  proportioned,  not  merely  to  the  fize  of  the  pa- 
tient, but  to  the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  This  fharp 
fcoop  has  annihilated  the  profeffion  of  Lithotomift, 
and  delivered  the  operation  into  very  ignorant  hands ; 
it  excludes  all  fuperiority  of  fkill,  without  preclu- 
ding any  poffible  danger;  for  by  “ the  deviation  of  half 
a quarter  of  an  inch,  it  makes  a mortal  wound.”  This 
fcoop  makes  the  operation  fo  blindly  mechanical,  that 
the  beft  furgeon  is  almoft  on  a level  with  the  worft,  and 
no  man  can  be  refponftble  for  its  deviations. 

OurProfefTor  of  Anatomy  fays,  that  “ the  operation  may 
be  done, as  it  is  now  done,  blindfold;”  it  is  indeed  a plunge 
in  the  dark,  and  it  gives  us  infinite  pleafure  that  we  can 
entirely  agree  with  the  Memorialift  in  this  one  thing,  his 
abhorrence  of  this  murderous  fcoop.  In  this  libel  we 
have  pleaded  on  his  fide,  and  endeavoured  to  “ fhow 
caufe.”  But  before  he  return  our  compliment,  and  fig- 
nify  his  concurrence  with  us,  he  had  beft  confult  fome 
of  his  elderly  counfellors.  We  are  fure  he  muft  have 
written  unpremeditately  and  unadvifedly  about  this 
fcoop  ! it  is  more  necefiary  to  his  beft  friends  than 
jhe  is  aware  of : Take  their  fcoop  from  them,  and  their 
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well-grooved  conductor  ! put  a knife  and  a ftaff  into  their 
hands,  what  could  they  perform  ? 

This  operation  of  lithotomy  is  one  which  experience 
will  never  teach,  which  mull  be  performed  according  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  even  by  thofe  who  plunge  the 
fcoop.  The  forms  of  the  incifion  cannot  change,  fo  that 
it  is  a piece  of  profeffional  dexterity,  in  which  a young 
man,  after  having  learnt  it  corredlly,  cannot  greatly  im- 
prove, It  is  the  operation  which  requires  youth  and  cou- 
rage, the  Heady  hand  and  the  fearlefs  mind  ; and  a 
young  man  juft  difmifted  from  the  fchools,  well  ftudied 
in  anatomy,  and  ambitious  of  performing  operations,  will 
acquit  himfelf  with  a degree  of  dexterity  and  fpirit, 
which  he  cannot  have  when  he  has  forfaken  the  Ho- 
fpital  and  the  public  operations,  to  follow  after  the 
gains  of  private  pra&ice.  Then  the  traces  of  ana- 
tomy are  worn  out  from  his  memory  ; the  pallion  for 
performing  operations  has  expired  ; his  mind  has  fub- 
fided  into  that  liftlefsnefs,  and  his  habits  into  that 
cold  and  formal  routine  of  pradlice,  which  the  Memo- 
rialift  himfelf  has  noticed  : He  begins  to  glide  quiet- 
ly down  the  ftream,  without  even  the  defire  of  diftin- 
guilhing  what  remains  of  life  by  one  bold  exertion  or 
adlive  virtue  ; he  fhuns  all  hazard  of  his  reputation,  and 
is  wrapt  up  iu  that  fordid  pafiion  which  marks  old  age, 
which  is  the  fouleft  blot  m our  profelfion,  and  eats  up 
every  virtue. 

“ In  the  country  of  Laputa,  there  are  born  every  year 
two  or  three  immortals,  diftinguifhed  by  a fpot  in  the 
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middle  of  the  forehead,  which  is  firft  red  or  purple,  and 
grows  black  flowly.  They  are  capable,  till  the  fiftieth 
year,  of  performing  all  the  ufual  duties  of  fociety  ; at 
that  time  they  become  feeble  and  imbecil,  lofe  their 
teeth  and  their  hair  : the  difeafes  they  are  fubjed  to  Hill 
continue  ; in  talking  they  forget  the  common  appellation 
of  things  ; they  eat  and  drink  whatever  is  prefented  to 
them  without  hefitation ; they  are  deaf,  like  old  Barfiliai, 
to  the  voice  of  finging  men  and  finging  women  ; they 
forget  the  names  of  their  neareft  relations  and  kindred, 
blit  they  are  carefully  fed  and  clothed  by  them,  and  led 
abroad  in  funlhine  weather  for  air  and  exercife  ; they 
live  for  ever,  but  by  the  law  they  are  excufed  from  all 
exercifes  of  civil  offices,  and  efpecially  excluded  from  any 
public  charge  ” Your  Memorialift  has  been  pleafed  to 
take  us  under  his  peculiar  care,  and  has  reverfed  in  our 
favour  the  laws  of  Laputa,  and  fuch  is  his  paternal  ten- 
dernefs  that  he  is  at  this  moment  making  intereft  with  all 
public  and  private  focietiCs,  to  hinder  us  from  encounter- 
ing the  dangers  and  diftrefies  of  this  toilfome  life,  till  the 
fpeck  of  immortality  be  fairly  blackened  in  our  foreheads, 
and  the  ffiaking  and  the  quaking  be  begun. 

We  have  explained  thus  fully  the  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  ftone,  becaufe  it  is  the  chief  work  of  the  furgeon. 
But  if  the  fame  reafoning  do  not  apply  corredlly  to  every 
other  operation,  our  logic  is  contemptible,  and  has  no  man- 
ner of  affinity  with  the  reafoning  of  the  Greek  mathema- 
ticians. The  chief  operations  of  an  hofpital  are,  Litho- 
tomy, Hernia,  Trepan,  Amputation,  Hydrocele,  and  the 
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Extirpation  of  Tumours.  The  occafion  of  performing 
thofe  operations  returns  from  week  to  week,  and  no  man 
inclined  to  learn  his  profeflion  can  want  opportunities  in 
your  Hofpital  of  feeing  thefe  operations  performed.  But 
the  performing  of  them,  far  from  requiring  experience, 
is  the  very  drudgery  of  our  profeflion ; nor  is  any 
young  man  received  into  the  army  or  navy  who  is  not 
capable  of  performing  the  operations  of  Hernia,  Amputa- 
tion, and  Trepan.  Shall  we,  then,  who  have  been  bred 
in  your  Hofoital,  who  are  trained  to  furgery,  who 
have  ferved  under  the  furgeons  of  this  Hofpital  and  city, 
who  have  aflifted  at  operations,  and  performed  them 
with  our  own  hands  ! fliall  we,  who  have  by  our  fervices 
and  diligence  obtained  the  name  of  Surgeons,  and 
entered  into  our  profeflion  with  better  profpedts,  be 
degraded  below  the  condition  of  mates  ? Yet  fuch  will 
be  the  condition  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  the  moment  your  Inftitution  is  given 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  men  who  are  gaping  for  prefer- 
ment and  gain  of  every  kind;  who  are  torturing  go- 
vernment with  folicitations,  with  beggarly  petitions  in 
the  form  of  Memorials,  defiling  to  be  elected  Sur- 
geons-General  to  Scotland  ! Should  we  ever  have  the 
happinefs  of  perufing  thofe  patriotic  productions,  thofe 
royal  and  courtly  memorials,  w7e  have  no  doubt  to  find 
them  excel  in  elegance  even  thofe  which  are  now  ad- 
drefied  to  the  Managers  of  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

The  great  operations  of  furgery  are  but  five  or  fix  in 
number  ; they  depend  not  on  experience  ! a man  of  thue 
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plained:  intellects  can  perceive  that  they  depend  on  the 
anatomy  of  the  parts.  What  does  Hernia  require?  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Peritoneum,  of  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  Herniary  Sac,  of  the  condi- 
tion and  appearance  of  that  Ring  or  opening  through 
which  the  bowels  are  protruded,  and,  finally,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gut  itfelf. 

What  is  required  towards  performing  the  operation  of 
Trepan  carefully,  deadily,  and  (lowly  too  ? (for  flownefs 
is  required)  : Surely  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  twirling 
the  Trepan  ! But  nothing  can  be  more  doubtful  than  the 
propriety  of  operating  dextroufly,  that  is  to  fav,  rapidly, 
where  hurry  or  precipitation  mud  do  harm.  This  opera- 
tion, then,  requires  no  particular  dexterity  of  hand,  but 
merely  a knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  irregularities  of 
the  Skull,  Dura  Mater,  and  Brain. 

In  the  Extirpation  of  Tumours,  what  is  required  ! What 
would  experience  enable  the  mod  fearlefs  operator  to 
do?  Nothing  but  mifchief ! Experience  will  not  teach  a 
phyfician  the  nature  of  any  internal  difeafe,  unlefs  lie 
know  the  drudture  of  the  difeafed  bowels  ! Experience 
will  enable  no  man  to  judge  whether  the  Extirpation  of  a 
Tumour  be  dangerous  or  fafe  ; nor  will  experience  direct 
the  iurgeon  how,  or  with  what  precautions,  to  extirpate 
a dangerous  tumour,  unlefs  he  underdand  thoroughly  the 
Vefiels,  Nerves,  and  even  the  lefs  important  parts  with 
which  it  is  connected.  The  precautions  taken  in  extir- 
pating tumours,  and  in  performing  all  irregular  opera- 
tions, are  the  precautions  not  of  an  experienced,  but  of 
a wellrinftru&ed  man  : — A patient  of  good  fenfe  would 
think  himfelf  in  imminent  danger  under  the  care  of  one 
Sect.  III.  F 
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who  remembered  unfortunate  accidents,  but  who,  from 
want  of  knowledge,  were  unable  to  prevent  them.  But 
he  would  believe  himfelf  fafe  under  the  care  of  a man  | 
of  forefight,  who,  though  he  had  never  done,  nor  feeii 
others  do  a mifchief,  knew  the  ftrudure  of  the  parts  which 
he  were  about  to  operate  upon,  and  had  both  judgement 
and  knowledge  to  prevent  harm.  The  irregular  operations 
of  furgery  then,  and  efpecially  the  treatment  or  extirpa- 
tion of  tumours  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  requires  a per-r 
fed  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
that  the  furgeon,who  attempts  any  operation, may  forefee 
the  dangers,  avoid  the  great  veffels,  and  cut  with  fafety. 

But,  gentlemen,  while  we  feel  our  own  refponfibility, 
we  cannot  but  refled;  on  yours,  and  it  is  with  infinite  con- 
cern that  we  fee  the  faults  which  this  daring  writer  has 
afcribed  to  the  younger  furgeons  imputed  to  you  as 
crimes;  for  this  unfeeling  impugnator  addrefles  himfelf 
not  to  you,  but  to  the  public,  proclaims  the  execrable  fyf- 
tem  and  fordid  bargain  as  a public  crime,  to  be  expiated 
only  by  fuch  a public  trial  as  this.  He  does  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  you,  or  your  more  criminal  predeceffors, 
forfeiting  all  public  trufl,  honour,  and  confidence,  have 
committed  treafon  againfl  the  poor,  and  have  fold,  by 
a molt  inhuman  contrad,  the  limbs  and  lives  of  your 
fellow- citizens  : that  your  furgeons.  are  young,  rafli, 
cruel,  unfkilful : that  you  are  guilty  of  the  fame  treafon 
in  continuing  this  execrable  fyftem  : That  to  be  privi- 
leged to  do  fo,  you  would  need  to  prove,  “ that  a poor 
man,  when  received  lick  into  your  Hofpital,  with  refped 
to  health,  and  life,  and  limb,  is  no  better  than  an  ox,  and 
the  hide  of  an  ox.” 
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The  world  knows  not  the  heated  imagination  from 
which  thofe  accafations  proceed  ; but  we  who  do,  find 
much  reafon  to  quefiion,  whether  in  his  moil  ferious  and 
refledting  moments,  (if  indeed  he  has  the  misfortune  to 
reflect  at  any  time  on  his  conduct), — he  judges  more  cor- 
redlly  of  the  real  dangers,  than  of  the  real  merits,  of  a 
furgical  operation. 

To  thofe  ignorant  of  tmr  profeffion,  it  is  matter  of 
daily  furprife,  that  the  patient  on  whom  an  operation  has 
been  ill  performed  recovers  fometimes  more  eafily  than 
a patient  on  whom  an  operation  has  been  performed  by 
the  moft  Ikilful  hand.  What  can  this  mean  ? Are 
the  terms  ill  and  good  improperly  applied  to  opera- 
tions ? Are  the  belt  judges  deceived  when  they  fay,  an 
operation  has  been  well  performed  ? No,  furely  ; but  the 
high  or  the  low  vulgar  do  not  know  this,  that  a bad  ope- 
ration is  but  an  aukward  operation,  which,  tho’  fatal  to 
the  furgeon’s  reputation,  is  not  dangerous  to  the  patient’s 
life.  The  Memorialifi  never  faw  an  operation  ; and  we 
are  at  fame  lofs  to  guefs  what  an  ignorant  perfon  may 
imagine  to  be  the  confequences  of  an  ill- performed  ope- 
ration ; but  we,  who  have  feen  many  operations,  both 
good  and  bad,  have  feen  none  of  thofe  murders,  which 
the  Memorialifi  has  more  than  hinted  at. 

Some  men  there  are  who  have  fuch  uncouth  manners, 
ungraceful  perfons,  and  ungainly  poftures ; who  go  through 
their  operations  with  fuch  irregular  and  ambiguous  mo- 
tions of  the  head  and  hand  ; that,  when  they  begin  their 
work,  in  place  of  following  willingly  with  your  eye,  you 
feel  your  fpirits  hurried  with  anxiety  and  expedition  ! 

F 2 
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Perplexed,  perturbed,  unable  to  guefs  at  their  defigri, 
you  cannot  look  upon  their  operation  without  fuf- 
fering  a very  painful  fympathy  with  the  patient.  But 
are  thefe  to  be  confirued  into  marks  of  ignorance  ? or  is 
this  aukwardnefs  accompanied  with  real  danger  to  the 
patient  ? Is  he  allowed  to  die  of  hsemorrhagy  ? are  the 
incifions  fo  irregular,  or  the  parts  fo  mangled,  that  they 
will  not  adhere  ? or  are  his  fuffeiings  fo  prolonged  as  to 
drive  him  into  prefent  delirium  ? No;  we  on  the  con- 
trary find  all  the  fterling  fenfe,  all  the  efiential  know- 
ledge, all  the  dexterity  necefiary  to  fuccefs  even  in 
an  aukward  man,  in  one  who  furs  not  thofe  talents,  or 
tricks,  which  amufe  a fet  of  barren  fpe&ators,  and  incline 
them  (efpecially  thofe  who  meafure  dexterity  by  the  ftop- 
watch)  to  fay,  “ He  is  a dextrous  operator?”  The  apifh 
tricks,  and  whirling  agility  of  a charlatan  we  can  never 
approve  : We  Ihould  be  forry  to  fee  fuch  manners  intro- 
duced into  a ferious  profelfion  : We  obferve  plain  blunt 
men  go  through  their  duties  deliberately,  fteadily,  and 
fafely  : We  referve  our  approbation  for  thofe  who  un- 
derfiand  well  the  efientials  of  their  profefiion,  and  can 
eafily  pardon  that  aukwardnefs  which  is  hurtful  only  to 
the  operator,  which  even  injures  him  only  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lefs  difcerning. 

When  a Profeffor  inftrufls  his  pupils  in  the  operations 
of  furgery,  does  he  teach  them  only  the  forms  and  out- 
lide  flouiilhes,  the  Jieps  of  an  operation,  as  they  are 
called  ? Or  when  a furgeon  of  the  Old  School  wifhes 
to  renew  his  leflbns  in  furgery,  does  he  come  up  to 
town,  “ like  Scrub,  to  learn  from  brother  Martin,  the 
laft  new  flourifh  of  the  knives  ?”  No ; his  teacher  in- 
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ftruds  him  in  the  efientials  of  his  profeffion,  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  parts!  He  traces  the  nerves  and  blood- veffels 
along  with  him,  obferving  when,  and  by  what  mif- 
condud  they  may  be  wounded.  He  dilfeds  the  glands 
with  him,  in  order  to  explain  where  they  he ; how  they 
are  connected  ; by  what  diforders  they  are  enlarged; 
and  how  they  may  be  molt  fafely  extirpated.  He  teaches 
him  how  to  extirpate  a tumor  ; to  amputate  a limb  ; to 
cut  down  to  the  roots  of  a confirmed  and  fpreading  dif- 
eafe ; and  to  operate  for  the  done  without  plunging  the 
fliarp  l'coop  into  the  bowels,  and  making  a mortal  wound. 
To  every  pupil  he  teaches  faithfully  the  effentials  of 
each  operation,  leaving  him  to  perform  it,  “ after  what- 
ever flourifh  his  nature  may  give  him  to.” 

Thefe  fame  flourifhes  conilitute  what  is  called  the 
addrefs  of  a dextrous  operator.  Yet  no  perfon  of  good 
fenfe  would  defpife  the  fober  talents  of  a plain  blunt 
man  ; nor  prefer  the  gaudy  affedation  of  a quack  or 
oculift,  to  the  fagacious  head,  and  coarfe  but  fkilful 
hand,  of  a Sandie  Wood.  The  Memorialift  tells  us,  he 
faw  once  the  bloodlefs  operation  of  Baron  Wenzell ! 
there  we  are  fure,  he  faw  a laced  ruffle  and  a fapphire 
ring : — But  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  the 
bold  operations  of  a John  Hunter,  a Pott,  a Beafe,  (the 
great  lithotomift),  or  of  Mr  Wood,  the  protedor  and  en- 
courager  of  his  younger  brethren.  They  were  not  nice, 
delicate,  and  pretty  operators ; they  were  all,  without 
one  exception,  unaffected  plain,  blunt,  men. 

Gentlemen,  we  need  hardly  fay,  that  to  perform  opera- 
tions is  the  peculiar  province  of  young  furgeons.  That 
our  education  is  now  improved,  and  furgery  become  a 
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more  important  object  of  ftudy  : that  no  young  man 
wants  opportunities  of  attending  le&ures,  and  of  per- 
forming operations  and  diffe&ions,  on  the  dead  bo- 
dy : that  in  our  college  we  have  not  one,  but  many, 
who  are  fkilful  in  anatomy  ; not  one,  but  many,  who 
have  lludied  operations.  Infenlible  to  any  felfilh  fear 
inconlillent  wirh  our  duties,  we  have,  with  due  hu- 
mility and  diligence,  lludied  our  profeffion,  and  often, 
before  operating  in  your  Hofpital,  have  been  at  pains 
to  perform  our  operations  on  the  dead  body.  We 
have  always  entered  upon  our  duties  in  your  Hofpital 
with  reverence,  becaufe  the  lives  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures are  concerned;  we  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  them 
with  fincerity  and  good  faith,  for  the  fake  of  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  our  own  minds  : There  we  feel  no 
mifgiving ; and  had  the  unjuft  and  cruel  reprefentations 
of  the  Memorialift  been  confined  to  thofe  who  are  to 
judge  of  thefe  matters,  we  Ihould  have  read  his  accufa- 
tions  with  indifference,  nor  have  faved  his  Memorial 
from  falling  into  that  negled,  to  which  it  feems  to 
be  condemned  by  an  impartial  public.  We  affirm,  in 
fpite  of  his  moll  illiberal  refledions,  that  there  have  been 
operations  performed  in  your  Hofpital,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  fchool  in  furgery  ! That  there 
have  been  operations  of  delicate  and  difficult  diffe&ion 
fuccefsfully  performed  by  your  younger  furgeons,  which 
the  furgeons  of  the  old  fchool  would  not  have  touched 
with  a finger. 

Nor  do  we  think  it  very  honourable  to  your  Me- 
morialift,  that  amidft  all  the  affedation  of  liberality 
fo  confpicuous  in  his  volume,  there  is  not  one  word 
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that  can  be  condrued  into  a fenfe  honourable  to  young 
furgeons  : -that  he  affecds  to  conceal  particular  faults, 
for  no  apparent  purpofe  but  to  involve  us  all  in  one 
general  accufation  : that  he  affe<ds  ignorance  of  many 
bold  and  dextrous  operations,  which  even  the  lowed  ol 
his  fellow- citizens  have  heard  the  report  of.  He  has  fpo- 
ken  publicly  what  mud  be  publicly  refuted.  We  are  affo- 
ciated  to  repel  indecencies  which  fiiock  the  feelings  of 
all  good  men,  but  injure  us  only.  It  is  not  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  our  wrath,  nor  the  feverity  of  our  cenfures,  that 
he  will  feel ; the  public  is  his  tribunal,  as  it  is  ours.  Let 
him  enquire  into  the  public  mind,  if  he  find  confolation 
there,  we  too  may  pardon  him. 

Here  end  our  proofs.  We  are  indeed  young  fur- 
geons ! The  very  head  and  fiont  of  our  offending  has 
this  extent,  no  more  ! but  if  we  are  not  to  be  driven 
from  fociety,  we  mud  be  allowed  to  have  fome  lhare  in 
our  profeflion.  The  merit  of  experience  and  obferva- 
tion  is  denied  us.  Operations,  it  is  declared,  we  are  un- 
able to  perform.  If  we  want  judgement  in  the  common 
duties  of  our  profeflion  ; if  we  want  fkill  for  its  mod 
ordinary  operations  ; if  we  want  ability  to  perform  deli- 
berately, and  aflided  by  our  brethren,  the  ordinary  of- 
fices of  an  Hofpital,  who  will  receive  us  in  private  life  ? If 
we  want  fpirit  to  refent  the  infolencies  of  this  Memorial, 
what  will  become  of  us  ? 

Yet  we  hardly  know  how  we  are  entitled  to  exprefs 
our  particular  refentment,  fince  we  are  not  fure  that 
we  are  entitled  to  arrogate  to  ourfelves  any  remarkable 
proportion  of  this  gentleman’s  abufe  ! He  makes  no 
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partial  difiindions,  fpares  no  trade,  nor  profeffion,  nor 
ftate,  nor  ftage  of  life  ! All  fciences,  arts,  and  learning, 
he  equally  knows  and  defpifes ; and  this  torrent  of  abufe 
is  rolled  forth  with  a precipitancy  of  utterance,  which 
excludes  all  refledion,  and  a turbulence  of  language 
which  defies  all  criticifm  ! What  kind  of;  writing  mull 
that  be,  which  deprives  its  author  of  the  mod  natural  of 
all  claims  to  indulgence, — the  defire  of  doing  good  ? 

We  are  fearful,  left  while  we  feel  and  refent  his  con- 
dud;,  we  ffiould  feem  rude  to  you,  and  regardlefs  of  that 
profeffion,  which  we  ate  fworn  to  honour  and  defend. 
To  you,  gentlemen,  as  a public  body,  we  owe  all 
poffibie  refped  ; as  reprefen tatives  of  the  humane  and 
charitable,  and  adminiftrators  of  the  firft  hofpital  in  this 
city,  we  profefs  reverence  and  duty  to  you.  We  have 
been  educated  to  furgery  under  your  own  eye ; in 
your  own  fchool,  have  we  learnt  our  operations,  and  re- 
ceived thofe  important  parts  of  education,  of  which  we 
have  a grateful  remembrance  : there,  too,  we  have  been 
early  imprelTed  with  fentiments  fuited  to  ourftation,and  by 
modeft  diligence  and  labour  we  hope  fo  to  fulfil  our  duties 
now  and  always,  as  to  fetourfelves  above  the  reproaches 
of  this  Memorialift.  We  are  naturally  attached  to  that 
branch  of  cur  profeffion,  which  fuits  with  the  natural  in- 
trepidity of  youth.  We  endeavour  to  cheriffi  in  our 
minds  an  affedionate  regard  for  our  fellow-creatures ; we 
hope  we  carry  with  us  fentiments  not  unworthy  of  our 
profeffion  into  every  houfe  of  mourning,  “ for  we  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  people,  once  the  gay  and  the  happy, 
funk  in  deep  retired  diltrefs,  fometimes  ftruggling  with 
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Bodily  anguiffi,  fometimes  devoted  to  a lingering  and 
painful  death.” 

Of  the  Memorialift:  we  fhall  alfo  take  our  leave,  tho’ 
in  terms  lefs  fervent  or  refpedtful.  The  ceremonial  of 
taking  leave  mull  be  complied  with  : his  talents,  his 
profeffional  reputation,  his  literary  atchievements,  his 
llation  in  the  Univerfity,  require  all  due  obfervance. 
“ His  genius  for  quarrelling  with  his  profeffional  bre- 
thren” is  the  natural  fubjedt  of  our  valedictory  addrefs ; the 
ffiare  of  this  very  peculiar  talent,  which  he  has  been, 
pleafed  to  beftow  on  us  and  our  private  matters,  enfures 
to  him  this  laft  mark  of  our  regard. 

Confcious  that  he  had  faid  fuch  things  as  young 
men  of  fpirit  could  never  endure,  he  has  taken  precau- 
tions not  unworthy  of  his  genius ; and  tried,  by  a curious 
anticipation,  to  take  off  the  effed  of  our  juft  reproaches  *. 
The  public  and  avowed  difapprobation  of  a whole  col- 
lege, he  has  imputed  to  the  refentment  of  one  man,  who, 
though  he  once  flood  forth  in  felf-defence  when  his  own 
reputation  was  attacked  by  anonymous  pamphlets,  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  Memorialift,  whom  he  never  feared! 
nor  hated  ! nor  hates  nor  fears. 

* “ Perhaps  the  formidable  Janus-headed  Jonathan  Dawplucker,  Efq. 
notwithftanding  his  former  kindnefs  to  me,  and  all  the  civil  and  kind  things 
which  I have  faid  of  him  and  his  books,  will  officiate  as  high-prieft,  and  from 
his  two  mouths  will  thunder  forth  the  direful  fentence,  and  with  his  own  four 
hands  begin  the  faciifice,  by  plucking  me  as  bare  as  a fill).  This  I fhall 
confider  as  a very  great  honour,  and  a particular  favour ; for  it  will  com- 
plete the  evidence  of  all  that  I wifh  to  eftablilh,  and  give  to  the  Managers  of 
this  Infirmary , and  to  the  Public , a jujl  notion  of  the  inveterate  rancour  of  medical 
hatred."  Thefe  are  the  terms  in  which  the  Memorialift  threatens  (not  to 
ufe  any  coarfet  expreffion)  the  oldeft  of  the  young  furgeons,  whofe  natural 
ddty  it  was  to  Hand  forward  in  the  general  caufe. 

Sect.  III.  G 
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Our  Memorialift,  ill  contented  with  this  great  exertion 
of  his  peculiar  talent ! fenlible  of  an  imperfection  in  his 
work,  while  he  has  attained  only  to  a general  quarrel,  fa- 
llens his  quarrel  at  laft  on  this  perfon,  and  perfecutes  him 
with  fuch  pvaife  as  his  nature  will  allow  him  to  bellow. 
He  calls  him  the  head  of  our  parry  ! a cunning  compli- 
ment : he  calls  him  the  Junius  and  the  Janus  of  medical 
literature  ! an  ironical  compliment : he  defcribes  him  as 
the  moll  turbulent  man  of  a turbulent  fociety  ! a felfilh 
compliment ; fince  it  reminds  us  of  that  boalted  accom- 
plilhment  in  which  the  Memorialilt  himfelf  never  was  ex- 
celled, and  recals  the  memory  of  his  own  quarrels,  num- 
berlefs  and  namelefs,  Lordly  f , Literary,  and  Obftetrical ! 
Metaphyfical,  Polemical,  Surgical,  and  Moral  too  ! for 
how  can  fuch  a man,  when  he  quarrels  with  all  good  men, 
efcape  quarreling  fometimes  “ on  a moral  caufe  ?”  But 
we  leave  the  unwearied  Memorialilt  to  complete  the 
work  he  delights  in,  and  finifli  the  particular  quarrel  he 
has  fo  happily  begun. 

Yet  why  ihould  we  be  difpleafed  with  any  flight  con- 
trivance, Which  faves  the  Memorialilt  from  the  per- 
plexity of  naming  the  real  favourer  and  protector  of  the 
younger  furgeons  ; — a man,  whofe  liberal  conduct  and 
unaffected  goodnefs,  whofe  profeffional  talents,  whofe  ge- 
nerous difpofitions,  we  admire  affectionately;  who  feems, 
as  the  poet  fays,  “ to  have  put  a foft  heart  in  a rough 
cafe,  that  it  might  wear  through  the  world.” 

Mr  Alexander  Wood,  furgeon,  has,  unfolicited,  attended 

f The  Memorialift  infinuates,  that  his  quarrels  are  only  profeffional  quar- 
rels ; but  tho’  he  cajoles  the  bar,  he  quarrels  with  the  bench. 
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our  operations.  He  has  always  affifted  and  encouraged, 
by  his  prefence  and  counfel,  the  young  men  of  his  own 
profeffion,  and  is  faid,  out  of  his  own  free  and  generous 
nature,  to  have  affifted  Dr  CuUen  ! to  place  a phyfician,  a 
youth  of  four  and  twenty  ! in  one  of  the  chairs  of  the 
firft  Univerfity  in  Europe.  Him  we  honour  as  Father  of 
our  College,  as  the  oldeft  of  our  profeffion  in  this  city,  and 
as  the  generous  protestor  of  every  young  furgeon  : Nor 
ffiall  we  ever  envy  that  man  his  private  feelings,  who 
differs  from  him  on  a moral  caufe.  That  the  public  may 
have  no  doubt  whom  we  confider  as  the  head  of  our  party, 
and  the  protector  of  the  young  furgeons,  we  tranfcribe 
with  pleafure  the  dedication  prefixed  by  one  of  our  num- 
ber to  a book  publiffied  fome  years  ago.  It  expreffes  our 
fentiments,  and,  we  believe,  the  univerfal  fentiment  of 
our  fellow- citizens. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENTED 
TO 

ALEXANDER.  WOOD, 

SURGEON, 

WHOSE  ABILITIES,  AND  SKILL,  AND  DISINTERESTED  CONDUCT, 

HAVE  RAISED  HIM,  BY  COMMON  CONSENT, 

TO  THE  FIRST  RANK  IN  A MOST  USEFUL  PROFESSION, 

CONDUCTING  HIM  IN  HONOUR  TO  THAT  PERIOD  OF  LIFE, 

IN  WHICH  HE  MUST  FEEL,  WITH  PLEASURE, 

HOW  COMPLETELY  HE  ENJOYS  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC, 

AND  THE  ESTEEM  OF  ALL  GOOD  MEN. 

When  Dr  Gregory  ffiall  have  attained  the  higheft  fta- 
tion  in  a moft  ufeful  profeffion,  and  ffiall  have  won  the 
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confidence  and  efleem  of  all  good  men,  we  fhall  be  hap= 
py  to  fubfcribe  ourfelves  with  a degree  of  refpedl  and 
reverence,  which  at  prefent  we  cannot  affedt  to  feel. 
Meanwhile  we  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  differing 
from  this  worthy  man  : He  claims  this  honour  ! and  let- 

the  world  take  note,  “ it  is  for  a moral  caufe.” 

FINIS . 


J.  PILLANS  AND  SONS,  PRINTERS, 
NORTH  COLLEGE-STEET. 
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